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Woman’s  court  fight  for  right  to  end  her  life 


Clare  Dyer 

tegal  Correspondent 


A WOMAN  suffering 
from  the  incurable 
degenerative  illness 
motor  neurone  dis- 
ease has  filed  a 
ground-breaking  application 
with  the  High  Court  for  the 
right  to  a peaceful  and  pain- 
less death. 

In  a case  which  will  make 
legal  history.  Annie  LindseQ. 
aged  47,  has  applied  for  a dec- 
laration that  her  GP  may  law- 
fully give  her  a drug  to  ease 
her  distress,  even  though  it 
will  probably  shorten  her  life. 

The  case  win  reopen  the 
highly  charged  ethical  debate 


over  the  rights  of  patients 
with  terminal  illnesses  to  as- 
sistance In  ending  their  lives. 
At  present,  doctors  who  help 
“ease  the  passing*'  risk 
charges  of  murder,  or  aiding 
and  abetting  a suicide,  which 
carries  a maximum  of  14 
years'  imprisonment 

In  a private  preliminary 
hearing  in  the  Family  Div- 
ision on  Thursday,  the  div- 
ision's president  Sir  Stephen 
Brown,  is  expected  to  ask  for 
the  appointment  of  an 
“amicus  curiae”,  an  expert 
lawyer  to  advise  the  court  on 
a legal  grey  area  in  which 
Parliament  has  so  far  proved 
reluctant  to  tread. 

Ms  Llndsell.  from  Ted  ding- 
ton.  south  west  London, 


worked  for  15  years  as  an  air 
stewardess  until  she  went  to 
drama  school  at  the  age  of  35. 
She  became  an  actress,  singer 
and  cabaret  artist,  and  had 
Just  set  up  her  own  business 
as  a management  training 
consultant  when  her  Illness 
was  diagnosed  five  years  ago. 

The  disease,  which  kflipri 
the  actor  David  Niven,  the 
Guardian  journalist  Jill 
Tweed ie,  and  the  football 
manager  Don  Revie,  destroys 
the  nerve  cells  running  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
which  control  muscle  move- 
ment It  causes  progressive 
paralysis,  and  usually  kills 
within  three  to  five  years  of 
onset 

Ms  LindseQ  wants  to  live  as 


long  as  she  feels  she  has  a 
reasonable  quality  of  life,  and 
her  lawyers  stress  that  she  is 
not  seeking  court  approval 
for  voluntary  euthanasia.  But 
having  seen  several  motor 
neurone  sufferers  die,  she  is 
anxious  not  to  have  to  endure 
the  terminal  stages,  when 
death  comes  by  suffocation. 

She  said:  “A  friend  or  mine 
who  died  last  year  described 
her  final  stages  as  like  being 
tn  a coffin.  I really  don't  want 
to  experience  that. 

“Clearly  I have  the  option 
of  committing  suicide  now 
while  I still  can,  but  I don't 
want  to  die  yet  I am  seeking 
to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  my  terminal  pal- 
liative care,  particularly  as  I 


want  to  die  at  home.”  She  is 
confined  to  a wheelchair  and 
cannot  take  care  of  any  of  her 
personal  needs. 

She  is  looked  after  by  her 
partner  of  19  years,  Ron 
Hicks,  and  by  her  friend,  Mar- 
tin Seager. 

The  case  will  hinge  on  the 
so-called  doctrine  of  double  ef- 
fect, whereby  a doctor  may  le- 
gally give  a drug  with  the  In- 
tention of  alleviating  pain 
even  though  the  probable  or 
inevitable  consequence  is  to 
shorten  the  patient’s  life.  Ms 
Lindsell’s  lawyers  will  argue 
that  the  principle  extends  to 
distress  as  well  as  pain. 

They  will  cite  foe  1994 
report  of  the  House  of  Lords 
select  committee  on  medical 


ethics,  which  concluded  that 
euthanasia  and  doctor- 
assisted  suicide  should 
remain  against  the  law. 

However,  the  committee, 
chaired  by  Lord  Walton,  a for- 
mer president  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  for- 
mer rhairman  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  also  con- 
cluded unanimously  that  in 
some  terminal  cases  it  was 
“wholly  acceptable  in  terms 
of  medical  practice  and  under 
foe  current  law”  for  doctors 
to  administer  potentially  fatal 
doses  of  medication,  so  long 
as  foe  intention  was  not  to 
kill  but  to  relieve  pain  and 
distress. 

Ms  Lindsell's  QC.  Lord  Les- 
ter, who  advised  the  court  in 


Spending 
crisis 
looms  for 
schools 


Ewen  MacAskfU 
and  Donald  MacLeod 


SENIOR  government 
ministers  are  pri- 
vately warning  of 
widespread  redun- 
dancies among 
teachers  and.  other  public  em- 
ployees in  the  new  year  if  the 
Treasury  does  not  relax  its 
rigid  spending  limits. 

In  the  first  sign  of  inter- 
departmental wrangling  in 
the  Government,  spending 
ministers  are  plotting  how  to 
force  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  to  release  more  cash  to 
local  councils.  The  ministers 
fear  confrontation  between 
Labour  councils  and  the 
Government 

"Thousands  of  teachers 
could  go  if  we  do  not  get  this 
right"  one  ministerial  source 
said. 

The  threat  of  mass  redun- 
dancies, especially  in  educa- 
tion, would  be  a huge  embar- 
rassment to  a Labour 
government  that  has  prom- 
ised to  make  its  priority  "edu- 
cation, education,  education”. 

Although  the  the  public 
mood  is  still  one  of  euphoria, 
behind-the-scenes  the  spend- 
ing ministers  are  grappling 
with  the  reality  of  matching 
manifesto  promises  with 
their  departmental  budgets. 

John  Prescott,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  whose  -super- 
ministry  takes  in  local  gov- 
ernment, is  emerging  as.  the 
meat  in  the  sandwich.  The 
spending  ministers,  such  as 
the  Education  Secretary. 
David  Blunkett.  want  Mr 
Prescott  to  tell  Mr  Brown  that 


the  Treasury  has  to  make  a 
more  generous  settlement  for 
foe  councils. 

A Treasury  source  insisted 
that  Mr  Brown  would  stick  to 
the  hard  line  on  spending. 

Mr  Prescott  win  meet  foe 
local  authorities  next  month 
to  discuss  the  level  of 
settlement. 

If  forced  to  make  cuts  in  the 
next  financial  year,  councils 
would  have  to  give  employees 
three  months  notice,  which 
would  have  to  go  out  in  Janu- 
ary or  February  in  time  for  the 
April  deadline,  ff  spending  is 
capped,  foe  Labour  councils 
could  blame  the  Government 
for  the  redundancies. 

The  fears  of  ministers  are 
reinforced  by  teachers  and 
local  authorities  who  pre- 
dicted that  foe  Government 
would  not  achieve  plans  to 
cut  class  sizes  for  five,  six  and 
seven-year-olds  to  30  and  im- 
prove standards  without  al- 
tering their  spending  plans. 

Pupil-teacher  ratios  have 
risen  over  foe  past  five  years 
as  education  budgets  have 
been  squeezed.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  more  than 
1J2  million  primary  children 
in  England  were  being  taught 
in  classes  of  31  or  more, 
nearly  one  in  three. 

Graham  Lane,  education 
rfafliitnan  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Association,  said  foil 
funding  of  next  year’s  pay 
settlement  for  teachers  would 
be  crucial.  "Not  funding 
teachers’  pay  is  leading  to 
larger  classes.  They  cannot 
continue  to  pass  this  down 
foe  line.  IT  we  get  a draconian 
settlement  this  will  affect 
schools  next  academic  year,” 
he  said. 

With  teacher  unions.  Mr 
Lane  is  pressing  ministers  to 
raid  school  balances  of  more 
than  £500  million  to  fund 
extra  teachers  and  cut  class 
sizes. 

Now  that  schools  are  res- 
ponsible for  their  own  bud- 
gets, many  have  built  up  sub- 
stantial surpluses.  Local 
authorities  and  the  unions 
say  diverting  this  money  into 
paying  for  staff  would  be  a. 
bargaining  point  for  Mr  Bhm- 
kett  to  offer  the  Treasury  in 
return  for  a good  settlement 
for  local  education  authori- 
ties next  year.  But  ministers 
are  hesitant  about  direct  in- 
tervention in  school  budgets. 

tailing  standards,  pao*  4 


England’s  cricketers  celebrate  beating  Australia  at  Edgbaston  yesterday  Back  Page  photograph:  lawrence  Griffiths 

Oh,  Henry.  Sorry  you’re  not  a woman 


Lawrence  Donegal! 


TONY  Blair’s  brave  new 
world  lost  some  of  Its 
revolution  ary  sheen 
yesterday  when  it  emerged 
that  the  new  minister  for 
women  in  Scotland  is , yes. 
that’s  right,  a man - Not 
only  that,  he's  an  ex-prof es- 

sional  footballer. 

'Junior  Scottish  Office 
minister  Henry  McLeish. 
who  once  plied  his  trade 
with  East  Fife  in  the  shin- 
guard-shattering  lower  div- 
isions of  the  Scottish 
League,  announced  his  ap- 
pointment to  a bemused  au- 


dience of  prominent  Scot- 
tish women  at  the  weekend, 
declaring:  “I’m  sorry  I'm 

not  a woman.” 

The  minister  went  on  to 
say  that  his  first  priority  in 
his  new  role  was  to  order  a 
review  Into  why  so  few 
women  were  appointed  to 
government  quangos. 

“I  can  offer  lots  of  ener- 
gy. lots  of  enthusiasm.  I 
would  like  to  think  I can 
give  [the  Job]  some  weight,” 
Mr  McLeish  said  amid  gen- 
eral hilarity  and  murmur- 
mgs  of  “We’re  sorry  you're 
not  a woman  too.” 

Mr  McLeish  will  attend 
meetings  of  the  cabinet  sub- 


committee for  women 
chaired  by  Harriet  Harman. 

Scotland  now  bas  a re- 
cord 12  women  MPs,  nine 
Labour,  two  SNIP  and  one 
Liberal  Democrat 

News  of  Mr  McLeish ’s  ap- 
pointment emerged  at  the 
Glasgow  launch  of  a cam- 
paign for  equal  representa- 
tion for  women  in  a Scot- 
tish parliament.  "He 
seemed  pretty  embarrassed 
to  be  standing  there  in 
front  of  all  these  women 
and  telling  them  he  was  the 
minister  for  women.  In  the 
end  we  felt  quite  sorry  for 
him,”  one  of  those  present 
said. 


Henry  McLeish:  minister 
for  Scottish  women 
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foe  Tony  Bland  right-to-die 
case;  will  argue  that  this  is 
the  current  state  of  the  law 
and  that  the  court  therefore 
has  power  to  make  foe  decla- 
ration she  seeks. 

Her  solicitor.  Gai  Tetlow, 
said:  “No  court  has  ever  held 
that  the  doctrine  applies  to 
relieve  distress  in  the  case  of 
motor  neurone  disease. 

'■Parliament  hasn't  touched 
this  area  and  since  the  law  is 
uncertain,  there  is  a very  Im- 
portant case  for  the  courts  to 
give  the  doctor  and  patient 
foe  necessary  confidence.” 

• A ruling  from  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  is  expected  in 
the  next  month  on  whether 
states  have  the  right  to  ban 
doctor-assisted  suicide. 


Annie  Lindsell:  Her  plea 
reopens  ethical  debate 


Police  fears  in 
paedophile  alert 


Martin  Wainwright 


PRESSURE  grew  yester- 
day for  stronger  super- 
vision of  sex  offenders 
released  from  prison  after 
Merseyside  police  went  pub- 
lic with  fears  about  an  "in- 
credibly dangerous"  paedo- 
phile found  wandering 
Liverpool  with  toys  and 
colouring  books. 

The  Merseyside  call  was 
backed  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Care  and 
Resettlement  of  Offenders,  as 
it  emerged  that  a mob  had  at- 
tacked several  suspects  In  a 
vigilante  hunt  for  the  child 
rapist  released  from  jail  last 
year. 

Graham  Seddon,  aged  43,  is 
not  subject  to  post-release 
supervision  or  care  because 
his  sentence  pre-da  ted  recent 
changes  in  the  law. 

Eddie  O’Hara.  Labour  MP 
for  Kn owslcy  South,  is  to 
table  a Commons  motion  to 
block  foe  apparent  loophole. 

Seddon  was  found  by  police 
earlier  this  month  in  Huyton 
with  a bag  of  toys  and  books. 
He  admitted  to  officers  that 
he  was  looking  for  a child.  He 
had  moved  to  a hostel  in  the 
area  after  serving  two  thirds 
of  a nine-year  sentence  im- 
posed at  Manchester  crown 
court  for  raping  and  seriously 


sexually  assaulting  a 19-year- 
old  girL 

Seddon  was  charged  with 
breach  of  foe  peace  and  is 
being  assessed  by  psychia- 
trists at  the  Scott  Clinic  in 
Rainhill,  Liverpool,  on  a 28- 
day  detention  order  under  the 
Mental  Health  Act  But  he  is 
expected  to  be  classified  as 
untrea table,  leaving  no  legal 
alternative  but  release. 

Det  Chief  Insp  Paul  Evans  of 
Merseyside  police  said  that 
Seddon.  who  changed  his 
name  from  Graham  Stridgeon 
by  deed  poll  on  his  release, 
was  likely  to  reoffend  without 
supervision.  He  said:  "Here 
we  have  an  Incredibly  danger- 
ous man  In  foe  community 
but  we  are  reduced  to  putting 
him  under  foil-time  surveil- 
lance. Legislation  has  changed 
but  bas  left  a huge  loophole.” 

Paul  Cavadino,  principal  of- 
ficer of  NACRO,  said  that  leg- 
islation was  urgently  needed 
to  extend  compulsory  super- 
vision for  sex  offenders  leav- 
ing prison.  “The  Merseyside 
case  illustrates  a gap  in  foe 
law:  this  man  was  sentenced 
before  1992  when  offenders 
who  did  not  get  parole  were 
released  without  supervision 
— and  the  most  dangerous  of- 
fenders are  those  least  likely 
to  get  parole.” 

Junior  home  office  minister 
turn  to  page  3,  column  7 


Prague  Writers1 
Festival  1997 


Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 


Tuesday  24  June 

EL  Doctorow 
Martin  VopSnka 
Nuala  Nf  Dhomhnaill 
Viola  Ftscherova 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andrt  du  Bouchet 
Roland  Jooris 
Vladimir  Krivdnek 
Giuseppe  Conte 

Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  Appelfeld 
Zinovy  Zinik 
Jana  StroWovfi 
Raoul  Schrutt 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
Elena  Stefa 
Dimitris  No! las 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 
Hanna  Kiall 
Michael  March 
Ant6nk>  Franco  Alexandre 


USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

France 

Belgium 

Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 

Austria 


Great  Britain 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 

Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 


The  Prague  Writers'  Festival  is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett. 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director,  Michael  March.  Revotufini  28,  no  00 
Prague  1 . Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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The  Guardian  Monday  June  9 1997 


Irish  general  election 


Wearing  the  finishing  post.  „ . Bertie  Ahpm  with  supporters  and  reporters  in  DnhHn  lata  an  Saturday  as  his  victory  became  clear  PHOTOOR/W:  PMJLMcB%ANE 


Ahem 

toasts 

unstable 

victory 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  Fianna  Fail 
leader  Bertie  Ahem 
was  celebrating  vic- 
tory last  night  in 
the  Irish  general 
election  but.  deprived  or  an 
overall  majority,  he  will 
spend  the  coming  days  hag- 
gling over  government  places 


for  support  from  smaller  par- 
ties and  independents. 

Yesterday.  Mr  Ahem  said 
he  would  make  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland  his  top  pri- 
ority and  that  he  would  meet 
the  Sinn  Fein  president  Gerry 
Adams  in  the  next  three 
weeks  — before  being  for- 
mally sworn  in  as  prime  min- 
ister when  parliament  recon- 
venes on  June  26. 

The  poor  performance  of 


his  running  partner,  Mary 
Harney,  leader  of  the  conser- 
vative Progressive  Demo- 
crats, means  that  their  elec- 
tion campaign  coalition  fell 

short  of  the  84  seats  required 
to  gain  an  outright  majority 
and  will  therefore  have  to 
rely  on  an  enlarged  pool  of  in- 
dependent MPs.  some  of 
whom  were  elected  on  single- 
issue  tickets  as  specialised  as 
receiving  British  television 
on  Ireland’s  west  coast 

Harry  Blaney.  a "republi- 
can Fianna  Fail”  Indepen- 
dent, has  already  proposed  a 
three-way  coalition  of  forces 
between  himself,  Sinn  Fein 
and  another  old-style  inde- 
pendent Jackie  Healy-Rae,  to 
offer  support  ot  Mr  Ahem  on 
certain  conditions. 

"We’d  all  be  at  one  on 
knowing  what's  needed  — 
and  that's  a British  declara- 
tion of  intent  to  withdraw,’’ 
Mr  Blaney  said. 

Mr  Ahem  may  also  try  to 
clinch  a deal  with  the  envi- 
ronmentalist Green  Party’s 
two  members,  but  he  has  al- 
ready ruled  out  bringing  on 
board  Sinn  Fein  while  there 
is  no  IRA  ceasefire. 

Sinn  Fein  will  see  its  first 
member  entering  Leinster 
House  since  the  Irish  Free 
State  was  established  in  1921. 
An  upsurge  in  its  vote  — less 
than  3 per  cent  nationally,  but 
enough  in  carefully  targeted 


Party  totals 


Last  night's  projected  number 
qf  seats  for  each  party  was. : 


Fianna  Fail  77 

Fine  Gael  53 

Labour  17 

Progressive  Democrats  4 

Democratic  Left  4 

Greens  2 

Sinn  Fein  . 1 

Others  7 


constituencies  to  alarm  the 
established  parties  of  the 
republic  — has  boosted  hopes 
that  the  IRA  will  soon  restore 
its  ceasefire. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  deputy 
leader  John  Taylor  predicted 
that  there  would  have  to  be 
another  election  in  the 
autumn  in  a bid  to  end  the 
political  instability. 

He  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed that  Mr  Bruton  had 
not  been  returned  with  a 
strong  mandate. 

"Mr  Ahem  can  only  be- 
come prime  minister  with  the 
support  of  three  or  four  tnde-' 
pendents,  all  of  whom  are 
closely  identified  with  ex- 
treme republicanism/*  he 
said. 

"That,  together  with  his 
close  relationship  with  Sinn 


Fein  over  recent  years  ... 
means  a return  of  pan-nation- 
alism. It  will  not  be  a helpfUl 
contribution  to  a settlement” 

Mr  Ahem,  speaking  of  his 
hopes  that  the  peace  process 
can  be  moved  forward,  said: 
“You  keep  coming  back  to  the 
position  it's  very  hard  to  get 
anywhere  as  long  as  there’s 
violence.  I have  said  this  to 
Gerry  Adams,  I have  said  it  to 
others. 

“They  have  stated  in  the 
Westminster  elections,  in  the 
elections  here  there  is  a 
peace  strategy  designed  to 
make  peace  In  the  country.  I 
think  they  have  to  prove  that 
now.  As  fer  as  I'm.  concerned, 
if  they  prove  their  part  I will 
do  everything  I humanly  can 
to-move  the  process  forward. 

“But  I cannot  do  an  awful 
lot  of  things  I would  like  to  do 
unless  there’s  peace.” 

The  biggest  casualty  of  the 
election  was  Labour,  whose 
support  nosedived  by  9 per 
cent  leaving  it  with  just  17 
seats.  But  party  leader  Dick 
Spring  ruled  out  going  into 
coalition  with  Mr  Ahem. 

The  outgoing  prime  minis- 
ter leader  John  Bruton  found 
comfort  in  a nearly  4 per  cent 
rise  in  his  party's  votes  and 
noted  Fianna  Fail  remained 
static  but  gained  seats 
through  vote  management 
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Governments  expected  to  keep  faith  1999 target 

Euro  still  on  course 
insist  ministers 


John  Palmer  hi  Luxembourg 

and  Dante  Staunton  fen  Berlin 


EUROPEAN  Union  fi- 
nance ministers  were 
last  night  expected  to 
reaffirm  their  faith  in 
the  launch  on  schedule  of  a 
single  currency  in  18  months' 
nine,  despite  last  week’s  de- 
feat of  France's  rightwing  co- 
alition government  and  a bit- 
ter row  between  the  German 
government  and  the  Bundes- 
bank over  deficit-reduction 
measures. 

But  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  meeting  the 
strict  Maastricht  treaty  crite- 
ria for  monetary  union  con- 
tinued to  send  shockwaves 
across  the  continent,  with  toe 
German  government  forced  to 
deny  a report  that  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  would  step  down 
next  year  because  of  domestic 
budget  difficulties. 

Germany's  embattled  fi- 
nance minister,  Theo  WaigeL 
who  narrowly  survived  a par- 
liamentary no-confidence 
vote  last  week,  insisted  that 
Mr  Kohl  remained  deter- 
mined to  lead  the  government 
into  the  next  election.  But  Mr 
Waigel  admitted  that  the  cen- 
tre-right coalition  was  feeing 
"a  moment  of  truth". 

In  Luxembourg,  the  new. 
Socialist-led  French  govern- 


ment was  expected  to  state  its 
support  for  monetary  union 
in  1999  while  insisting  on  EU 
action  to  generate  growth  and 
Jobs. 

The  French  finance  minis- 
ter. Dominique  Strauss- Kahn, 
said  that  It  was  essential  for 
the  new  EU  treaty  — to  be 
agreed  In  Amsterdam  next 
week  — to  include  a firm  com- 
mitment to  Job  creation. 

At  last  night’s  meeting  he 
also  spelled  out  controversial 
changes  which  France  wants 
to  see  in  the  tough  disciplin- 
ary rules,  set  out  in  the  stogie 
currency  stability  pact,  for 
countries  taking  part  in  EMU. 

Under  pressure  from  the 
European  Parliament,  the 
ministers  are  expected  to 
agree  that  a country's  rate  of 
public  investment  should  be 
taken  into  account  If  it  is 
judged  to  be  running  a budget 
deficit  of  more  than  the  3 per 
cent  limit  set  out  in  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty. 

There  is  growing  accep- 
tance that  countries  with  a 
rteflrif  marginally  more  than 
3 per  cent  this  year  may  still 
be  eligible  for  toe  single  cur- 
rency if  they  can  show  that 
their  deficits  are  shrinking. 

The  British  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  will  set  out 
hie  ideas  on  how  to  improve 
labour  market  flexibility  and 
competitiveness  when  the  fi- 


nance ministers  resume  their 
meeting  today. 

Of  all  toe  members,  it  is 
perhaps  toe  German  govern- 
ment which  feces  the  tough- 
est decisions  over  how  to  bal- 
ance public  finances  in  1997. 
Most  analysts  estimate  that 
Mr  Waigel  needs  to  find  be- 
tween DM8  billion 

(£2.85  billion)  and  DM13 
billion  to  balance  the  books 
this  year. 

The  mass-circulation  Bfld 
am  Sonntag  claimed  yester- 
day that  toe  leaders  of  toe 
three  governing  coalition  par- 
ties have  agreed  to  take  the 
dramatic  step  of  declaring  "a 
disturbance  of  the  general 
economic  balance"  to  justify 
borrowing  more  money  and 
increasing  the  budget  deficit 
This  declaration  would  be 
necessary  to  circumvent  the 
government's  constitutional 
obligation  to  keep  the  budget 
deficit  below  the  level  of  pub- 
lic Investment 

A decision  to  balance  toe 
budget  with  Increased  borrow- 
ing would  represent  an  admis- 
sion that  Germany  will  not 
meet  toe  budget  deficit  target 
Debate  within  toe  government 
over  the  single  currency  has 
become  more  shrill  in  recent 
days,  with  mounting  pressure 
for  a delay  to  its  launch. 
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Pentagon’s  man  to  lose 
out  to  sexual  politics 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


GENERAL  Joseph  Ral- 
ston of  the  United 
States  airforce  is  today 
expected  to  withdraw  his  bid 
to  become  the  Pentagon's  top 
soldier,  after  senior  Congress- 
men warned  that  he  would 
face  "uphill  confirmation 
hearings"  because  he  has  ad- 
mitted to  adultery  more  than 
10  years  ago  while  separated 
from  his  wife. 

Gen  Ralston  is  seen  by  the 
Pentagon  as  a victim  of  politi- 
cal correctness,  toe  highest- 
ranking  casualty  of  toe  long 
tattle  to  adapt  to  a gender- 
neutral  military. 

The  new  tussle  to  replace 
him  as  the  next  chairman  of 
the  joint  chiefs  of  staff  carries 
serious  consequences  for 
Britain  and  other  US  allies  in 
Europe  because  of  the  power- 
ful policy-making  role  of  the 
military  in  the  imminent  en- 
largement of  Nato  and  in  the 
arguments  over  whether  or 
not  US  fences  will  withdraw 
from  Bosnia  as  scheduled 
next  year. 

Gen  Ralston  was  the  chosen 
candidate  of  the  current 
chairman  of  toe  joint  chiefs, 
General  John  Sbalikashvfii  of 
the  army. 

As  the  search  for  a succes- 
sor recommences,  non-mili- 
tary considerations  will  come 
into  play  as  sexual  politics 
rock  the  Pentagon  and  Con- 
gresswomen take  up  arms 
against  toe  perceived  double 


Kelly  Flinn:  case  brought 
charges  of  doable  standards 


standard  that  saw  B-52  pilot 
Lieutenant  Kelly  Flinn  dis- 
charged for  adultery,  while 
the  Pentagon  sought  to  pro- 
mote Gen  Ralston. 

‘1  have  no  real  desire  to 
receive  plaudits  or  to  act  po- 
litically correct,”  said  the  de- 
fence secretary.  William  Co- 
hen, after  his  tattering  for 
trying  to  keep  Gen  Ralston  as 
his  next  chairman  "in  each 
case,  I want  to  Judge  it  on  toe 
merits." 

There  are  five  other  candi- 
dates to  replace  Gen  Shali- 
kashvlli  when  he  retires  in 
September.  They  include  two 
army  generals  — toe  Nato 
commander  George  Joulwan 
and  the  commander  of  US 
forces  In  Korea,  John  TilellL 
The  navy  is  backing  the  Nato 


southern  commander.  Admi- 
ral Joseph  Lopez,  whose  His- 
panic origins  appeal  to  toe 
White  House  policy  of  ethnic 
diversity. 

The  marine  corps,  which 
has  yet  to  provide  a chairman 
of  the  joint  chk&,  offers  the 
commander.  General  Charles 
Krulak.  and  the  dynamic  mil- 
itary intellectual  and 
reformer.  General  John  Shee- 
han, who  impressed  Presi- 
dent Clinton  with  his  hand- 
ling of  toe  Haitian  operation. 

“If  you  want  to  really  stake 
up  toe  Pentagon  and  modern- 
ise this  outdated  odd  war 
force  structure,  John  Sheehan 
is  the  guy  you  need.  But  he’s 
6ft  4 in,  built  like  a tank,  and 
intimidates  toe  hell  out  of 
people  — like  the  defence  sec- 
retary — who  think  he’s  going 
to  throw  them  through  the 
window,”  said  one  source 
dose  to  the  Pentagon  yester- 
day. "He’d  be  terrific,  but  he  is 
not  the  comfortable  choice." 

Whoever  gets  the  Job  will 
face  toe  continuing  rows  over 
gays  in  the  military  and  Mr 
Cohen's  new  demand  for  a 
revision  of  toe  military  code 
on  adultery.  He  will  also  face 
a row  over  the  next  phase  cf 
Bosnian  peacekeeping.  Mr 
Cohen,  a critic  of  Bosnian  pol- 
icy while  in  the  Senate,  has 
repeatedly  insisted  that  US 
troops  will  withdraw  next 
June.  In  contrast,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, says  the  option  to  stay 
should  be  left  open  if  the  al- 
ternative would  be  a resump- 
tion of  the  Bosnian  war. 


Italy’s  snail-mail  no  match  for  Swiss  efficiency 


John  Glover  In  Milan 


EVERY  Christmas  An- 
drea PoggL.  a hotelier 
from  the  resort  town  of 
Monterosso  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  drives  across 
the  peninsula  to  Monaco, 
where  he  posts  greetings 
cards  to  his  foreign  guests. 
Using  the  Monaco  postal 
service,  he  says,  is  cheaper 
and  quicker  than  using  the 
decrepit  Italian  system. 

As  of  this  Christmas  his 
trek  will  no  longer  be  nec- 
essary. The  Swiss  post 
office,  whose  reputation  for 
speed  and  reliability  is  as 
strong  as  that  of  its  Italian 
rival  for  inefficiency,  plans 
to  open  250  offices  in  Italy. 


It  predicts  that  visitors, 
worried  that  their  post- 
cards will  arrive  home 
months  after  they  do,  will 
be  enthusiastic  users. 

The  service  delivered  by 
Le  Paste  Italians  could  be  de- 
scribed as  snail-mail.  "I 
sent  a registered  letter  to 
Germany  on  March  3 with  a 
delivery  receipt  attached  to 
be  sent  back  to  me.  1 still 
haven't  had  the  receipt.’' 
(timed  Mr  PoggL 

Nino  Domante,  who  runs 
a Milan  transport  firm, 
keeps  a postcard  sent  from 
Sardinia  as  a souvenir.  It 
arrived  a year  and  a month 
after  it  had  been  posted. 

The  papers  chronicle 
stories  of  pensioners  whose 
gas  has  been  cut  off  because 


of  undelivered  bills  and  of 
pw  firing  fines  inflated  by 
compound  interest  because 
the  ticket  never  arrived. 

The  superiority  of  the 
Swiss  service  has  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  Italian  busi- 
ness. Companies  with  inter- 
national operations  regu- 
larly send  loads  of  mail 
across  the  border  to  be 
posted  in  Lugano. 

The  new  Swiss  service, 
which  Involves  only  Interna- 
tional mail,  will  cost  much 
more  than  the  local  one,  up 
to  £2L55  for  a lOOg  letter. 

*Tm  sure  it’ll  be  a suc- 
cess.” said  Mr  Domante. 
“Right  now,  to  be  sure  some- 
thing will  arrive  safely  you 
have  to  use  a courier.  The 
Italian  post  is  a lottery." 


Epic  victory  amid  crunch  of  plastic  beakers 


First  night 


Henry  V 

The  Globe,  London 

COLERIDGE  said  that 
seeing  Kean  act  was  like 
watching  Shakespeare 
by  Dashes  of  lightning.  The 
phrase  acquired  new  meaning 
at  the  Globe  on  Friday  night 
when  the  fourth  act  of  Henry 
V was  accompanied  by  torren- 
tial rain,  thunderbolts  and 
zig-zag  lightning.  Nothing, 
however,  could  dampen  the 
spirits  of  an  audience  enjoy- 
ing Richard  Olivier's  excel- 
lent production. 


A few  things  about  toe 
Globe  need  to  be  changed  in- 
stantly. Drink  should  be 
banned  from  toe  auditorium, 
not  on  grounds  of  temperance 
but  so  that  we  don’t  have  to 
listen  to  the  dreary  sound  of 
plastic  beakers  being 
crunched  underfoot 

Something  also  bas  to  be 
done  about  toe  officious  ush- 
ers constantly  harrying 
people,  even  at  moments  of 
high  tension,  for  sitting  on  toe 
stairs.  For  my  taste,  the  Globe 
is  also  a space  that  works  infi- 
nitely better  at  night  when 
the  gathering  dusk,  added  to 
toe  artificial  light  creates  its 
own  sense  of  drama. 

No  work,  of  course,  is  better 


suited  to  the  Globe  than 
Henry  V,  a play  that  positively 
demands  our  imaginative  par- 
ticipation. "Can  this  cockpit 
hold  the  vasty  fields  of 
France?"  anxiously  enquires 
the  Chorus. 

Answer:  Yes.  But  single 
lines  acquire  new  meaning  in 
this  space.  When  John  McEn- 
ery’s  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury refers  to  “the  singing 
ma.wnn  huilding  mnfq  of 

gold",  he  glances  pointedly 
upwards  to  the  fretted,  gilt- 
edged  canopy  above  toe  stage. 

What  also  gives  life  to  this 
production  is  Mark  Rylance’s 
superb  Henry,  which  has  ex- 
actly the  right  mix  of  playful- 
ness and  conscience.  He  jog- 


gles expertly  with  the  Dau- 
phin's mnrfring  tennis-balls 
and  even  invests  “Once  more 
unto  the  breach"  with  a touch 
of  mischief  .as  if  aware  of  his 
own  rhetoric.  But  there  is  also, 
at  the  right  moments,  a som- 
bre stillness  to  this  rough-  . 
affwitpri  Henry:  thp  "cere- 
mony" speech  on  the  eve  erf 
Agmcoixrt  is  thrflllngly  done. 

Olivier’s  production  uses 
the  space  intelligently:  we 
hear  sounds  of  toe  carousing 
French  from  toe  surrounding 
courtyard  as  well  as  cries  of 
agony  when  Henry  instructs 
his  soWIpni  tn  IciTI  fhair  ' 
prisoners. 

And  the  all-male  casting 
proves  to  be  a help  rather  than 


a hindrance — not  just  Toby 
Cockerell’s  shyly  virginal 
Katherine  but  Vincent  Brim- 
ble’s  Mistress  Quickly,  pro- 
ducing a keg  of  ale  from  under 
her  skirts,  add  to  toe  sense  of 
audience  engagement 

In  the  end,  the  Globe  win 
live  or  die  not  through  its  pre- 
sumed authenticity  but 
through  the  quality  of  Its 
productions. 

This  one,  which  begins  and 
ends  with  wooden  staves  beat- 
ing the  ground,  is  very  good 
indeed:  it  treats  the  play  as  a 
homespun  epic  about  a con- 
science-stricken monarch  and 
has  a refreshing  humour,  as  if 
acknowledging  that  we  too  are 
part  of  the  experience. 


...BECAUSE  DIRECT  DEBIT  IS  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  WAY  OF  PAYING  BILLS  AND  SHOULD 
YOU  EVER  NEED  TO,  DDs  ARE  EASILY  CANCELLED.  JUST  CONTACT  YOUR  BANK. 


DIRECT 

Debit 


UK  BANKS  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES 
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The  owners 


Scotland's  top  JO  landowners 
ftjrestiy  Comm'n  1.6m  acres 
Duke  of  Buccteuch  270,000 
Scottish  Office  260,000 

National  Trust  190,000 

Alcan  Highland  Estatesi35.000 
Duke  of  Athol)  130,000 

Capt  Afwyn  Farquharson  125.000 
Duchess  of  Westminster  120,000 
Earl  of  Seafield  105,000 

Crown  Estate  100,000 


‘Land 
reform  has 
the 

potential 
to  be  the 
most 
radical 
issue, 
other  than 
devolution, 
for 

Scotland’ 

— Scottish 
office 


NEWS  3 

Straw  ready 
to  imprison 
corrupt  MPs 


Ewen  HacAskifl,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Home  Secretary. 
Jack  Straw,  will 
today  spell  out  his 
proposals  to  jail  cor- 
rupt MPs  for  up  to  seven 
years  as  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment's determination  to  drive 
sleaze  out  of  public  life. 

Under  his  plans,  a single  of- 
fence of  corruption  will  apply 
to  MPs  as  well  as  judges, 
councillors  and  other  public 
servants.  At  present,  MPs  are 
exempt  from  criminal  law  on 
bribery,  with  Parliament  only 
having  the  power  to  expel  cor- 
rupt members. 

The  proposed  legislation 
would  not  be  retrospective 
and  could  not  apply  to  Neil 
Hamilton,  the  former  Tory 
MP  for  Tatton,  who  is  being 
investigated  by  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  the  parliamentary 
standards  ombudsman,  over 
cash  for  questions. 

The  Hamilton  affair 
prompted  Labour  to  draw  up 
the  bill  which  is  being  de- 
layed until  next  year’s 
Queen's  Speech  because  of 
the  heavy  load  this  year  and 
also  to  allow  the  Nolan  com- 
mittee. which  was  set  up  to 
investigate  standards  in  pub- 
lic life,  to  complete  Its  report. 

The  Nolan  committee  is 
also  to  look  at  party  funding 
and  Labour  has  said  it  wants 
all  donations  over  £5.000  to  be 
identified.  Labour  does  this  at 
present  and  the  measure 
would  be  aimed  at  the  Conser- 
vative Party,  which  is  the 
most  secretive  of  the  British 
parties  about  funding. 

A spokesman  for  the  Nolan 
committee  welcomed  the 
prospect  of  legislation  on  cor- 
ruption: ’'The  Nolan  commit- 
tee welcomes  moves  by  the 
Government  to  take  forward 
the  work  of  the  Law  Co  minis- 
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sion  and  the  Nolan  committee 
and  the  Home  Office  in  tack- 
ling corruption." 

He  added:  “We  will  be  pub- 
lishing our  report  on  local 
government  within  the  next 
month  and  at  the  same  time 
are  likely  to  be  making  firm 
recommendations  for  a wider 
office  of  misconduct  in  public 
life." 

The  Government  hopes  that 
the  legislation  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  any  MPs  tempted 
to  cross  the  line.  During  the 
election,  Tony  Blair  promised 
to  dean  up  politics  after  the 
first  fortnight  of  the  cam- 
paign was  dominated  by 
sleaze.  Opinion  polls  showed 
little  trust  in  MPs. 

The  corruption  bill  will 
close  a loophole  in  the  law 
dating  back  to  the  1689  Bill  of 
Rights  which  gives  MPs  im- 
munity from  public  prosecu- 
tion. Two  law's,  from  1689  and 
1906,  which  allow  employees 
of  public  bodies  and  tbe  pri- 
vate sector  to  be  charged  with 
corruption,  will  also  be 
scrapped  and  replaced  by  a 
single  law'. 

Labour  has  embarrassment 
of  its  own,  with  the  party  due 
to  complete  an  interim  report 
this  week  on  Mohammed  Sar- 
war.  Labour  MP  for  Glasgow 
Govan.  who  denies  a News  of 
the  World  allegation  that  he 
gave  a political  opponent 
£5,000  as  a bribe. 

The  shadow’  home  secre- 
tary, Michael  Howard,  said 
the  Opposition  would  support 
the  measures  if  they  viewed 
them  as  the  right  way  to 
proceed. 

“The  Conservative  Party 
agrees  that  new  measures  are 
needed  to  deal  with  corrup- 
tion.'* he  said.  “That  is  why 
we  published  a range  of  op- 
tions for  changing  the  law’  be- 
fore the  general  election.  We 
shall  examine  the  Govern- 
ment's proposals  with  care." 


Home  win . . .Residents  ofElgg,  dismissed  as  drunken  and  ungrateful  by  laird  Keith-Schellenberg,  are  now  their  own  landlord  photograph:  murdouacleoo  Police  plea  over  paedophile 


Scottish  land  rights  revolution 


Ewen  MacAskill  on  Labour 
plans  to  shake  up  ownership  - 
laws  that  are  a source  of  misery 
for  small  Highland  communities 


ONE  of  the  best- 
known  Scottish 
folk-songs.  The 
Seven  Men,  recalls 
a dispute  in  the 
1930s  between  a small  com- 
munity in  tbe  West  Highlands 
who  stood  up  to  file  land- 
owner.  the  Nazl-sympathiser 
Lord  Brocket,  who  took  legal 
action  against  them. 

The  rousing  refrain  goes: 
•TO  hell  with  your:  English 
lawyers,  we  want  our  Scottish 
land."  Land  ownership  In 
Scotland  is  a source  of  anger 
and  passim,  some  of  It  dating 
to  the  Highland  Clearances 
but  most  of  it  more  recent, 
watching  year  after  year  as 
huge  estates  passed  from  buy- 
ers in  Surrey  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
from  Holland  to  companies 
based  In  the  Cayman  Islands, 
with  no  regard  for  the  people  1 
who  live  on  them. 

Hardly  a month  passes 
without  some  such  outcry: 
the  last  few  decades  have  seen 
rows  ranging  from  Dr  No,  the 
absentee  owner  of  the  island 
of  Raasay,  through  to  Keith 

Schellenberg,  the  Laird  of 
Elgg  who  dismissed  the  locals 
as  drunken  and  ungrateful. 


But  the  new  Labour  team  at 
the  Scottish  Office  is  set  to 
embark  on  a crusade 
aimed  at  reforming  the 
scourge  of  absentee  and  negli- 
gent landlords  who  have 
brought  misery  to  such  small 

fwitimnnittoi  2jl  the  High- 

lands  and  Islands. 

A Scottish  Office  source, 
revealing  informal  talks  had 
already  been  held  on  tackling 
the  issue,  said:  “Land  reform 
has  the  potential  to  be  the 
most  radical  issue,  other  than 
devolution,  for  Scotland." 

Law  reforms  could  be  intro- 
duced In  the  next  Queen's 
Speech.  Under  a strict  feudal 
system,  “feudal  superiors'* 
retain  substantial  rights  over 
their  “vassals"  and  such  pow- 
ers have  allowed  landlowners 
to  block  even  minor  develop- 
ments sought  by  local  com- 
munities. Legislation  to  em- 
power local  communities 
would  radically  alter  the 
relationship  with  landown- 
ers. Discussions  have  also 
taken  place  on  proposals  to 
help  local  communities  own 
their  land. 

Plans  produced  by  a Gov- 
ernment quango,  the  High- 


lands and  Islands  Develop- 
ment Board,  during  the  Calla- 
ghan years  are  being-looked 
at  again. 

Another  proposal  being  dis- 
cussed is  for  money  from  the 
National  Lottery  to  be  di- 
verted to  the  National  Heri- 
tage Memorial  Fund,  which 
was  set  up  under  Attlee,  to 
buy  up  land.  Money  from  the 
ftind  was  used  two  years  ago 
to  buy  land  for  tbe  local  com- 
munity in  Skye  from  Ian  An- 
derson. the  singer  irf  Jethro 
Tun. 

The  new  Scottish  team  is  al- 
most certain  to  defy  Scottish 
landowners  by  establishing 
tbe  first  national  park  in  Scot- 
land. at  Loch  Lomond.  While 
England  and  Wales  have  had 
national  parks  to  protect  the 
countryside,  every  attempt  to 
establish  them  in  Scotland 
since  1947  has  been  blocked. 

There  has  been  little  drive 
in  the  past  either  from  Con- 
servative governments,  who 
tended  to  side  with  the  land- 
owners,  or  even  from  Labour 
ones,  whose  Scottish  teams 
tended,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Central  Belt  of  Scotland,  with 
little  interest  in  the  High- 
lands. apart  from  the  post-war 
one. 

But  the  new  Scottish  Office 
team  of  ministers  includes 
Brian  Wilson,  former  editor 
of  the  West  Highland  Free 
Press  who  has  spent  much  of 
his  adult  life  campaigning 
against  landlordism,  Sam 


Galbraith,  who  as  a moun- 
taineer has  a passionate  in- 
terest in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands. and  Lord  Sewell,  who 
has  responsibility  for  the  en- 
vironment department  and 
shares  the  passion  of  the 
. other  two  for  land  reform. 

Hansard  records  Lord  Sev- 
en, in  a debate  last  year,  de- 
nouncing a Conservative  min- 
ister for  lack  of  ambition  and 
called  for  the  rights  afforded 
to  crofters  on  Crown  estates 
to  be  transferred  to  those  on 
private  lands. 

hi  an  article  in  the  Glasgow 
Herald  two  years  ago,  Mr  Wil- 
son, in  uncompromising 
mood,  warned  against  trying 
to  reach  consensus:  “As  in 
any  society,  land  reform  will 
only  be  carried  through  by 
those  who  know  in  their  guts 
that  there  are  historic  wrongs 
to  be  righted.” 

But  there  is  no  register  of 
who  owns  what  In  Scotland. 

Mr  Wilson  argued:  T have 
never  understood  why  a date 
could  not  be  set  by  which  all 
persons  and  companies  claim- 
ing acreage  above  a certain 
minimum  were  required  to  { 
produce  title  and  fin  in  a form 
with  details  of  ownership, 
both  nominal  and  beneficial. 
That  seems  like  a modest  im- 
position. though  tbe  call  to 
produce  legal  title  to  what 
they  allegedly  own  would  be 
an  Interesting  challenge  to 
some  of  our  noblest  families.’ ’ 

The  team  is  not  united  on 


all  issues.  Mr  Galbraith 
would  Tike  to  spe  national 
parks  extended  beyond  Loch 
Lomond  to  other  mountain 
areas  of  Scotland,  while  Lord 
Sewell  is  less  enthusiastic. 

But  they  are  united  in  their 
crusading  zeal  over  land.  The 


ambition  of  the  new  team  is  to 
have  begun  the  process  of 
land  reform,  to  make  start  on 
a rational  and  just  system  of 
ownership,  before  the  end  of 
the  century  and  let  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  complete  the 
work. 


Alan  Michael  said  that  the 
Government  was  taking  de- 
tailed advice  on  implement- 
ing the  new  Sex  Offenders  Act 
which  became  law  a month 
before  the  general  election. 
Civil  servants  are  consider- 
ing ways  in  which  levels  of 
supervision  and  public  infer- ; 
mation  can  be  adjusted  under 
the  bill  — whose  main  reform 
is  a register  of  paedophiles. 

Mr  Cavadino  warned  that 
“outing”  paedophiles  could  | 
increase  the  risk  to  children.  , 
“Outed  paedophiles  move  I 


elsewhere  in  the  community, 
living  anonymously.  The  au- 
thorities can  lose  track  of 
them." 

In  Huyton  yesterday.  Karen 
Cleary,  who  has  a three-year- 
old  son,  said:  “We  should  be 
able  to  see  a picture  of  him 
and  be  told  where  he  lives." 

Colin  BramwelL  who  has 
two  daughters,  aged  eight  and 
five,  said:  “I  agree  with  the 
system  that's  started  in  parts 
of  America  — posters  should 
have  been  put  up  warning  us 
about  this  man.” 


Landlords  who  clashed  with  the  locals 


Islanders  labelled  ‘dangerous, 
drunken  and  barmy  chancers’ 


THE  island  ofElgg,  off  the 
West  Coast  of  Scotland, 
hqw  seen  Its  share  of  battles 
between  landlords  and 
landowners,  the  most  infa- 
mous being  Keith  Schellen- 
berg. 

He  condemned  tbe  local 
population,  then  65  strong, 
as  “drunken,  ungratefW, 
dangerous  and  barmy 
chancers”.  His  opinion  did 
not  Improve  after  his  Rolls- 
Royce  was  mysteriously  de- 
stroyed in  a fire,  and  he 
threatened  to  evict  them. 

After  various  squabbles, 
the  former  car  dealer  sold 
up  and  German  abstract 
painter  Mamma  moved  in 
promising  investment^ This 


failed  to  materialise  and 
Eigg  was  back  on  the  mar- 
ket for  £1.5  million. 

This  time  round  tbe- is- 
landers have  bought  it. 

They  present  Eigg  as  a mod- 
el for  the  rest  of  Scotland, 
although  they  were  only 
able  to  raise  the  fttnds  with 
a private  donation  of  £1 
million,  reportedly  from  a 
former  nurse,  Gertrude 
Tanner,  from  North  York- 
shire. who  was  left  a for 
by  a shipping  owner. 

William  Headhunt-  . 

Celebrations  are  to  be 
! held  on  the  island  on  ■ 
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Owner  failed  to 
visit  in  1 0 years 

C ( r>  r No”,  former  owner 
L/  of  tiie  tiny  Scottish 
island  of  Raasay  off  Skye,  be- 
came the  infamous  symbol  of 
20th  century  absentee  land- 
lords. Dr  John  Green,  a Sus-  ; 
sex  pathologist,  bought  the  ! 
land  for  £4,500  in  1961  and  pre- 
sided over  a period  that  saw 
the  island's  amenities  fen 
into  disrepair  and  the  small 
population  decline  further. . 

He  earned  his  nickname  for 
Mocking  a council  proposal  to 
1 build  a car  ferry  terminal 
•Ten  years  after  baying  the 
island,  during  which  time  he 
did  not  visit  ft,  questions 
were  tabled  In  Parliament 
and  a public  inquiry  ordered. 
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There  are  people  who  refuse  to  believe  she  exists.  Others 
believe  that  she  is  a composite  character,  on  the  grounds 
that  no  one  could  go  to  so  many  parties  and  survive. 
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Rave  deaths 

spark  drug 
inquiries 


Kamal  Ahmed 


POLICE  have  launched 
Inquiries  after  two 
men  suspected  of  tak- 
ing ecstasy  died  at 
separate  night  club  raves 
over  the  weekend. 

In  the  first  incident,  Kris- 
tian Whitehead,  aged  20,  from 
Scarborough.  North  York- 
shire, collapsed  at  the  Sanctu- 
ary nightclub  in  Milton 
Keynes,  Buckinghamshire. 
He  had  travelled  down  with 
friends. 

In  the  second.  John  Wain- 
wright,  aged  17,  from 
Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  died 
after  collapsing  at  a leisure 
complex  near  Skegness. 

Police  were  last  night  ques- 
tioning people  who  had 
attended  the  events.  Medical 
staff  at  the  Sanctuary  rave 
took  Mr  Whitehead  to  Milton 
Keynes  General  Hospital, 
where  doctors  tried  to  resus- 
citate him.  He  was  pro- 
nounced dead  an  hour  later. 

Thames  Valley  Police  said 
that  there  had  been  allega- 
tions that  he  had  taken  two 
ecstasy  tablets,  but  until  a 
post  mortem  examination  had 
been  carried  out  it  was  not 
possible  to  say  why  he  had 
died. 

Sergeant  Nigel  Welham,  of 
Thames  Valley  Police,  said: 
"Whatever  the  reason  for  the 
death,  it  is  dearly  a tragedy 
for  the  family  to  lose  a son  at 
such  a young  age.” 

The  Sanctuary,  which  holds 
up  to  5,000  people,  has  been  at 
the  centre  of  drugs  problems 
before,  although  the  manage- 
ment works  closely  with  the 
police.  Last  July,  a 17-year-old 
was  arrested  following  the 
collapse  of  two  ravers  who 

Han  taifpn  contaminated  am. 
phetamine  sulphate.  More 
than  a dozen  other  people 
were  arrested  for  drugs 
offences. 


In  less  than  two  months  in 
1994,  n people  who  had  been 

to  events  at  the  club  had  to  be 

taken  to  hospital  after  taking 
ecstasy. 

A spokesman  for  Lincoln- 
shire police  said  that  John 
Wain wright  was  found  in  a 
“semi-conscious  state”  at  the 
Fantasy  Island  Complex.  He 
was  found  to  be-  dead  on 
arrival  at  hospital 

The  deaths  will  raise  fears 
of  another  wave  of  ecstasy- 
related  incidents.  In  Novem- 
ber 1995,  the  death  of  T^h 
Betts  prompted  a high-profile 
campaign  against  the  drug. 

A few  weeks  earlier,  an- 
other teenager,  Daniel  Ash- 
ton, collapsed  and  died  after 
taking  the  drug  and  in  the 
same  month  Paul, 

aged  15,  died  three  weeks 
after  taking  half  an  ecstasy 
tablet  at  a rave.  A doctor 
refused  to  carry  out  a liver 
transplant  on  Michelle  be- 
cause of  her  condition. 

Last  week,  a Home  Office 
study  revealed  riTf?Vii)t}«>q  in 
warning  club-goers  against 
the  drug.  A £2  million  adver- 
tising campaign  featuring  a 
picture  of  Leah  and  the  word  1 
“Sorted”  increased  demand 
for  the  drug.  The  advert  fea- 
tured a tablet  with  an  apple 
motif;  thought  to  be  of  the 
type  taken  by  Leah. 

“The  poster  campaign  glori- 
fied the  drug,"  said  Louise 
Ridley,  a criminologist  who 
interviewed  500  teenagers  in 
tiie  North-east  for  the  study. 
"Children  just  laughed  at  the 
notion  that  you  could  die  1 
after  taking  one  tablet  and  it 
also  added  to  a sense  of  ad- 
venture for  those  already  en- 
gaged  In  drug  use.” 

In  April  police  said  that 1 
cut-price  ecstasy  was  flooding 
the  market  One  new  drug, 
known  as  2CB,  can  be  bought 
for  as  little  as  £3,  «nd  another, 
a stronger  variant  known  as 
DMT,  can  be  bought  for  £15. 


Labour  to  set 
study  timetable 


Teenagers  rate  Charles  a ‘bad  dad’ 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Formula  One  TV  promoter 
‘doubles  his  pay  to  £54  m’ 


John  Ezard 


B ERNIE  Ecclestone,  the 
promoter  who  controls  in- 
ternational television  reve- 
nues for  Formula  One  racing, 
has  reportedly  almost 
doubled  his  pay  to  £54  million 
a year  — making  himself  the 
world’s  top-salaried 
executive. 

Mr  Ecclestone,  aged  65,  a 
trawler  skipper’s  son,  gave 
himself  the  pre-retirement 
rise  in  the  last  financial  year, 
before  a planned  stock  ex- 
change flotation  of  his  private 
company,  according  to  a 
report  yesterday. 

Last  night  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  flotation  of  the 
company.  Formula  One  Pro- 
motions and  Administration, 
is  expected  to  go  ahead  next 
month.  Its  value  is  estimated 
at  around  £2  billion. 

The  pay  rise  was  reportedly 
confirmed  by  one  of  his  co- 
directors as  appearing  in 


company  accounts  for  the 
year  ending  in  March  1996. 
These  are  due  to  be  lodged  at 
Companies  House. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr  Eccles- 
tone paid  himself  £29.7  mil- 
lion, then  the  highest  salary 
recorded  in  Britain. 

Formula  One  racing  has  a 
400  million-strong  Interna- 
tional television  audience, 
second  only  to  the  Olympics 
and  the  World  Cup.  Accord- 
ing to  one  Inside  estimate,  Mr 
Ecclestone's  companies  al- 
ready have  agreed  revenues 
of  £240  million  a year  for  the 
next  four  years. 

His  group  has  a 25-year 
agreement  with  the  motor 
racing  organisation  FLA  to 
control  television  rights  to 
the  sport. 

Last  July.  Mr  Ecclestone, 
ehairmwn  of  the  Formula  One 
Constructors'  Association, 
was  attacked  by  robbers  who  - 
wrenched  a diamond  ring 
from  his  wife  outside  their 
home  in  Chelsea,  London. 


PRIMARY  schools  in 
England  will  be  urged 
to  teach  at  least  an  hour 
of  reading  and  writing  and  an 
hour  of  maths  every  day  as 
part  of  the  Government’s 
drive  to  raise  standards. 

Head  teachers  warned  that 
the  move  would  mean  sub- 
jects such  as  history  and  ge- 
ography being  effectively 
dropped  from  the  national 
curriculum. 

The  announcement,  to  be 
made  tomorrow  by  Estelle 
Morris,  the  junior  education 
minister,  will  mean  detailed 
control  over  teaching  meth- 
ods by  central  government  — 
something  Britain  has  always 
resisted.  Teachers  will  be  told 
how  to  structure  their  les- 
sons, with  time  set  for  differ- 
ent activities. 

Primary  schools  linked  to 
the  25  literacy  and  numeracy 
centres  set  up  by  Gillian  She- 
phard, the  Conservative  for- 
mer education  secretary,  are 
already  having  their  lessons 
planned  for  them.  The  Gov- 
ernment's decision  to  extend 
the  concept  nationally  is  a tri- 
umph for  Chris  Woodhead, 
the  controversial  Chief  In- 
spector of  Schools. 

Tomorrow,  Ms  Morris  will 


tell  a conference  that  advice 
for  schools  on  teaching  the 
basics  will  be  drawn  up  by 
the  School  Curriculum  and 
Assessment  Authority.  Offi- 
cially there  win  be  no  change 
to  the  national  curriculum 
until  2000. 

On  the  same  day,  an  inter- 
national study  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  nine-year-olds  will 
show  England  trailing  in 
maths  but  doing  well  in 
science.  Although  schools 
have  spent  more  time  on 
science  since  the  introduction 
of  the  national  curriculum,  20 
minutes  a week  less  has  been 
spent  on  maths. 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  wel- 
comed the  emphasis  on  the 
basics,  but  said:  “When  the 
2000  review  comes,  clearly  it 
is  imperative  that  action  is 
taken  to  slim  down  the  pre- 
scriptive and  compulsory  na- 
ture of  tiie  curriculum.” 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters, 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
hoped  Labour  would  not  fol- 
low the  Conservatives.  "One 
reason  why  teachers  cannot 
devote  as  much  rimg  as  they 
would  like  to  basic  literacy 
and  numeracy  is  the  over-pre- 
scribed national  curriculum 
especially  for  11-year-olds.” 


Prince  criticised  for  father  image, 
church-going,  and  planned  party 


Kamal  Ahmed 


AS  IF  separating  from 
your  wife,  admitting 
adultery,  and  having 
to  retire  foam  competition 
polo  were  not  enough. 
Prince  Charles  has  another 
cross  to  bear  — he  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the 
three  worst  tether  figures 
in  Britain. 

A survey  of  teenagers 
found  that  only  footballer 
Paul  Gascoigne  and  Grant 
Mitchell  of  EastEnders 
were  thought  to  be  worse. 

-The  poll  was  one  of  three 
pieces  of  bad  news  yester- 
day for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  was  also  reported  that 
members  of  the  Church  of 


England  were  angry  at  his 
lack  of  regular  church  at- 
tendance. and  that  the 
Queen  was  “displeased'*  at 
him  planning  a private 
party  on  the  royal  yacht. 

Questioned  by  the  Harris 
polling  organisation,  20  per 
cent  of  teenagers  thought 
that  Charles  was  not  an 
Ideal  tether  figure,  com- 
pared to  27  per  cent  for 
Gascoigne  and  26  per  cent 
for  MltchelL 

The  reason  was  because 
the  three  did  not  spend 
time  with  their  children, 
said  Steve  Chalke,  author 
of  How  to  Succeed  as  a 
Parent  “But  we  shouldn't 
be  too  harsh  on  those  celeb- 
rity dads,  because  they’re 
really  no  different  from  the 


rest  of  us.  Thousands  of 
children  across  Britain 
want  their  dads  to  spend 
more  time  with  them.  The 
greatest  gift  a dad  can  give 
hiit  Mfla  is  time.** 

The  issue  . of  Charles’s 
church  attendance  will  be 
discussed  at  the  Church’s 
ruling  council,  the  General 
Synod,  in  York  next  month. 

Philip  Gore,  a synod  lay 
member,  said  yesterday 
that  he  would  be  asking 
how  the  royal  family  can  be 
encouraged  to  go  to  church, 
because  the  public  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  atten- 
dance record  of  not  just 
Charles  but  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  as  well. 

Robin  Woods,  the  former 
bishop  of  Worcester  and  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the 
Queen,  said  he  had  tried  to 
advise  the  four  royal  chil- 
dren to  go  to  church  more 
often.  “I  find  the  lack  of  at- 


tendance awfuly  sad.  I 
found  It  impossible  to  put 
them  wise  on  this  point.” 

John  Hawthorne,  vicar  of 
Tetbury.  the  church  near- 
est the  prince's  Highgrove 
home,  said  Charles  had  not 
attended  since  February. 

A spokeswoman  for 
Charles  said  that  be  did 
regularly  attend  church, 
often  different  ones  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  was  also  reported  that 
the  Queen  Is  "disap- 
pointed” by  the  prince's 
plan  to  use  Britannia  for  a 
private  party  directly  after 
the  yacht’s  appearance  in 
Hong  Kong  for  the  hand- 
over, where  he  will  be  her 
representative. 

She  fears  the  party  is  In- 
opportune while  toe  Is 
debate  over  whether  Bri- 
tannia should  be  replaced 
when  it  is  decommissioned 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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£20  when  you  open  an  account 


Who  says  you  cant  get  something  for 
nothing?  Simply  open  a Direct  Interest  Savings 
Account  before  31  July  1997  (minimum 
£1,000)  and  we'll  add  £20  to  your  opening 
balance  - no  strings,  no  catches. 


Open  a 
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Wclcornctotclephone  saving^M 


First  Direct 


Why  are  we  being  so  generous?  We  think  It's 
lima  more  people  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
telephone  saving.  Which  means  no  branches . 
- so  our  rates  are  always  very  competitive. 
We  also  offer  24  hour,  365  day  access  to  your 
money;  phis  the  support  of  our  professional 
Savings  Team. 


Free  mstant  Lvithdrawals  jH 


Savings 

Account 


Our  Direct  Interest  Savings  Account  is  a notice  savings 
account,  yet  we  let  you  make  one  free  withdrawal 
per  quarter  - that's  up  to  4 free  Instant  withdrawals 
a year  - without  suffering  any  financial  penalties  - and 
any  further  withdrawals  you  make  are  only  subject  to 
a 60  day  notice  period. 
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Competitive  interest  rote; 


We  provfde  competitive  interest  rates  that  are  tiered  to 
provide  better  returns  as  your  savings  grow  - and  your 
entire  balance  always  benefits  from  the  higher  rata. 


£20 


:eVour  sav 


Save  by  telephone 


The  benefits  of  telephone  saving 


Once  youve  opened  an  account  you  can  enjoy: 

• competitive  rates  jn  afl  times 

• 363  day,  24  how  access  to  your  savings 

• (Greet  transfers  to  any  UK  bank  account 

• ■ wWb  range  of  savings  .A  Investment  opportunities 

• no  obsolete  accounts  paying  km  rates  of  interest 

• reassurance  that  ws’ra  a member  of  the  HSBC  Qroup 


For  further  Information  on  our  DIRECT-INTEREST  SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT  call  -free  or  complete  the  coupon  and  post  to: . 
First  Direct,  FREEPOST,  Leeds  I Sflft  2RF 
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Start  saving  by  telephone  today 


Fbmrem^_ 


If  you're  not  getting  these  benefits  right  now  you're 
missing  out  bn  a better  way  to  save.  To  open  an  account 
- youll  need  £i  ,000  minimum  - or  to  And  out  more  about 
saving  by  telephone,  can  free  on  0900  48  24  48 
or  complete  the  coupon.  st/bo 
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Howard,  Lilley  and  Redwood  battle  for  third  place  in  first  round  of  leadership  vote 


Fight  on  Tory  right 
to  carry  standard 
in  second  round 


Kama!  Ahmad 


THE  Conservative  gen- 
eral election  campaign 
was  so  marked  by 
sleaze,  amateurism  and  in- 
ternal fends  that  John 
Major  admitted  he  would 
lose  more  than  two  weeks 
before  polling  day. 

Charlies  Lewington,  the 
party’s  former  communica- 
tions director  who  resigned 
shortly  after  Labour's  land- 
slide victory,  has  revealed 
that  an  inability  to  main- 
tain discipline  among 
senior  Tory  MPs  left  him 
“the  messenger  everybody 
wanted  to  shoot”. 

Newspaper  reports  about 
Neil  Hamilton,  the  former 
MP  in  the  cash-for-ques- 
tions  case;  Allan  Stewart, 
the  former  minister  who 
resigned  after  visiting  a 
"drying-out”  clinic;  and 
Piers  Merchant,  the  former 
MP  who  was  pictured  with 
a 17-year-old  nightclub 
hostess,  also  damaged  the 
campaign-  Mr  Lewington 
said  that  When  Mr  Mer- 
chant appeared  on  televi- 
sion kissing  his  wife,  the 
reaction  from  Central 
Office  was  “yuk”. 

Former  minister  Tim 
Smith  announced  he  was 
resigning  as  a candidate 
after  receiving  payments 
from  Mohamed  A1  Fayed, 
and  Sir  Michael  Hirst,  the 
Scottish  Conservatives 
chairman,  resigned  after 
rumours  that  a Sunday 
newspaper  was  about  to 
publish  dofgiiq  of  a homo- 
sexual affoir. 

“Our  long  campaign  had 
been  derailed  by  a Series  ' of 
events  so  bizarre  that  they 
bordered  on  foe  surreal,” 
said  Mr  Lewington,  the  for- 
mer political  editor  of  the 
Daily  Express. 

He  said  that  16  days  be- 


Whon  Piers 
Merchant 
was 
pictured 
kissing  his 
wife 
(above),  the 
reaction 
train 
Central 
Office  was 
•yuk* 
according 
to  Charles 
Lewington, 
soon  right 
chi  ring  the 
campaign 


fore  the  election  Mr  Major 
had  told  one  of  his  most 
senior  officials:  “You  know 
we  can’t  win  it.”  He  had 
then  asked:  “How  do  you 
think  history  will  judge 
me?” 

After  Edwina  Currie’s 
pre-election  comment  that 
Mr  Major  should  quit  as 
soon  as  foe  Tories  lost,  he 
said:  “Sometimes  I - ' don’t 
know  why  I bother.” 

Other  senior  Tory  offi- 
cials are  also  known  to 
have  thought  the  election 
was  lost  before  polling  day. 
Danny  Flhkelstetn,  one  of 


Mr  Major's  most  senior  pol- 
icy advisors,  and  Gregor 
MacKay,  another  senior 
official  at  Central  Office, 
have  said  the  election  loss 
can  be  traced  back  to  Black 
Wednesday,  in  1992  when  : 
the  Tories  lost  their  reputa- 
tion as  a party  In  charge  of 
the  economy.  . 

Mr  Lewington  said  that 
by  the  middle  of  Aprfl  offi- 
ciaJs  knew  foe  election  was 
slipping  away  from  them. 

“Labour  were  sweeping 
through  foe  new  towns,”  he 
said. 

Mr  Lewington  said  that 


the  news  that  two  junior 
ministers,  John  Ho  ram  and 
Jim  Paice,  had  departed 
from  the  nfflrfai  “wait-and- 
see”  line  on  foe  single  cur- 
rency was  a critical  blow. 

“On  the  ground  and  in 
the  polls  we  were  being 
blown  away.  Strategy  was 
giving  way  to  crisis 
• management.” 

He  spoke  of  his  frustra- 
tion at  not  being  able  to 
find  Mr  Horam  after  he 
heard  that  foe  minister  was 
appearing  on  foe  BBC2’s 
Newsnight- 

“1  had  long  ceased  to  ask 


why  a government  minister 
wasn’t  wearing  a pager  or 
carrying  a mobile  phone,” 
Mr  Lewington  said.  “How  X 
envied  the  Labour  Party’s 
central  control  of  its  foot 
soldiers.” 

Mr  Major  refused  to  sack 
Mr  Horam  or  Mr  Paice  be- 
cause it  would  be  too  dam- 
aging to  foe  campaign. 

Mr  Major  found  himself 
paralysed  on  the  issue  of 
Europe.  Kenneth  Clarke, 
the  former  Chancellor,  had 
said  he  did  not  want  to  see  a 
campaign  based  on  “petty 

naUrnialiam”. 

Mr  Major  was  also  wor- 
ried about  foe  Eurosceptics 
“going  into  orbit”  if  he 
pushed  a more  positive 
European  Hue. 

"What  we  ended  up  with 
was  neither  fish  nor  fowl.” 
Mr  Lewington  said.  “On  the 
one  hand  we  said  that  we 
were  strongly  opposed  to  a 
federal  Europe.  On  the 
other  we  said  that  the 
single  currency  might  he 
good  for  Britain.” 


EWM  KacAsMU,  Chief 

Political  Conv*pond«nt 


THE  Tory  leadership 
contest  has  developed 
into  a battle  for  third 
place  between 
Michael  Howard,  Peter  Lilley 
and  John  Redwood,  according 
to  sources  in  the  various 
camps  yesterday. 

The  consensus  is  that  the 
former  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  is  well  out  in  front 
and  the  former  Welsh  Secre- 
tary. William  Hague,  Is  in 
second  place. 

The  three  right-wingers  are 
I •FigiiHng  to  come  third,  and 
whoever  does  will  call  for  the 
other  two  to  drop  out  and 
unite  behind  a single  right- 
wing  candidate. 

Both  Mr  Howard  and  Mr 
Lilley  said  publicly  yesterday 
that  if  they  finished  ahead, 
they  would  expect  a dear  ran 
in  the  later  stages.  Mr  Red- 
wood rfnimed  he  would  fight 
on  regardless. 

There  has  been  Intense 
jockeying  for  position  among 
the  three;  both  Mr  Howard 
and  Mr  Lilley  Insist  they  are 
ahead  of  the  other  two. 

Mr  Hague’s  camp  was  the 
most  bullish  yesterday,  list- 
ing a further  five  MPs  who 
have  declared  their  support 


bringing  the  total  of  public 
declarations  to  32  out  of  the  i 
164  Tory  MPs.  The  five  are:  , 
James  Gray  (Wiltshire 
North).  Eleanor  Laing  I 
(Epping  Forest).  Peter  Bot- 
tomley  (Worthing  West). 
David  Tredinnick  (Bosworth), 
and  Michael  Clark  (Rayleigh). 

Mr  Hague  used  an  inter- 
view with  GMTVs  Sunday 
programme  to  present  him- 
self as  the  unity  candidate, 

I with  broad  appeal  across 
party.  "I  think  that  puts  me  in 
a good  position  to  unite  the 
I party  after  the  election.  So  I 
am  not  basing  my  campaign 
on  any  faction,  from  trying  to 
get  votes  from  one  bit  of  the 
party  and  not  another.” 

Mr  Clarke,  addressing 
battle  tactics,  said  that  even  if 
the  three  right-wingers 
united  behind  a single  candi- 
date. not  all  their  supporters 
would  necessarily  follow. 
"There  are  not  blocs  of  mar- 
shalled voters  being  led  by 
one  person  who  can  turn 
round  to  them  and  tell  them 
to  vote  for  somebody  else,”  he 
fold  BBCl's  On  the  Record. 

"If  any  one  of  us  pulls  out, 
the  people  who  voted  for  them 
in  the  first  ballot  win  disperse 
themselves  among  the  other 
candidates.” 

Mr  Howard  issued  an  ap- 
peal for  Mr  Lilley  and  Mr 


Redwood  to  back  him  If  he 
come  out  ahead.  He  said: 
“The  contest  is  increasingly 
coming  down  to  a choice  be- 
tween me  and  Ren  Clarke. 
Tbe  breadth  of  my  support  In- 
dicates that  I am  best  placed 
to  unity  the  party  and  win  in 
tbe  later  rounds. 

“I,  therefore,  hope  that 
Peter  Lilley  and  John  Red- 
wood will  support  me  after 
the  first  ballot." 

However,  Mr  Lilley.  in  an 
interview  with  BBCl's  Break- 
fast with  Frost,  claimed  he 
was  ahead  of  Mr  Howard  and 
Mr  Redwood.  “I  think  it  is 
certainly  tbe  case  that  who- 
ever comes  fourth  or  fifth  is 
going  to  find  it  very  difficult 
to  imagine  that  they  could  go 
on  to  win  subsequently."  he 
said. 

“1  would  expect,  therefore, 
they  would  stand  down  and  I 
would  appeal  to  a very  large 
number  of  their  supporters  to 
come  over  to  me,  and  they 
would  do  so.” 

Mr  Redwood  strongly'  de- 
nied suggestions  that  he  was 
trailing  and  indicated  he  had 
no  intention  of  dropping  out. 
“I  intend  to  carry  on  because 
I think  the  party  has  to  make 
a decision.”  he  told  Sky  News. 
“The  other  candidates  are 
still  going  in  for  different 
kinds  of  fudge.” 


Party  activists  push  for 
say  in  election  of  leader 


Peter  Hethertngton 

SENIOR  officials  of  the 
Conservatives’  constitu- 
ency organisation 
warned  yesterday  that  the 
party  laced  a deepening  split 
between  activists  and  MPs 
•unless  a new  leader  submit- 
ted himself  for  re-election  by 
the  rank  and  file  next  year. 

Amid  growing  grass  roots 
anger  over  the  conduct  of  this 
week's  leadership  contest,  the 
chairman  of  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative 
Associations.  Robin  Hodgson, 
said  that  failure  to  re-run  the 
election  would  leave  a leader 
without  moral  authority. 

Under  present  rules  only 
MPs  elect  a leader.  But  offi- 
cials of  the  national  union 
feel  tbe  election  should  be 
Opened  up  to  > much  wider 
franchise,  because  Tory  MPs 
now  represent  barely  a quar- 
ter of  Britain. 

In  the  most  thorough  con- 
sultative exercise  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  party,  and  one 
seen  by  some  as  a direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  old  guard,  the 
national  union  — the  voice  erf 
constituencies  in  a complex 
party  structure  — will  con- 
duct its  own  alternative  poll 


among  almost  900  senior 
regional  officials. 

These  officials  are  taking 
soundings  from  thousands  of 
activists  at  special  meetings 
before  casting  their  vote 
through  a series  of  telephone 
banks  organised  by  the  Elec- 
toral Reform  Society.  Their 
views  win  be  relayed  to  the 
164  MPs  in  time  for  the  first 
ballot  tomorrow  — raising 
the  prospect  of  the  rank  and  | 
file  choosing  a candidate  at : 
odds  with  the 
parliamentarians 

Subsequent  “grass  roots" 
ballots  will  be  held  before  the 
second  and  third  rounds  of 
any  contest,  if  necessary. 

But  concern  is  growing  that 
the  new  chairman  of  the  1922 
Committee  of  backbenchers, 
the  former  minister  Sir 
Archie  Hamilton,  has  made 
little  attempt  to  pacify  tbe 
restless  constituencies,  which 
want  a fundamental  reform  of 
party  structure.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Campaign  for  Con- 
servative Party  Democracy. 
John  Strafford,  a member  of 
the  national  union  executive, 
has  labelled  Sir  Archie  a 
"dinosaur”. 

Sir  Archie's  answer  to  the 
growing  campaign  for  reform 
is  to  establish  a working 


party  with  options  For  debate 
at  the  party  conference. 

But  any  new  system,  if  ever 
endorsed  by  a reluctant  1922 
Committee,  would  only  be  im- 
plemented in  time  for  the 
next  leadership  contest,  prob- 
ably after  the  millennium. 
This  prospect  fills  many  ac- 
tivists with  horror. 

Mr  Hodgson  said  yesterday: 
“I  hope  that  whoever  wins 
under  the  present  system  will 
feel  obliged  to  put  himself  for- 
ward for  re-election  under  the 
new  system  . . . That  would 
certainly  strengthen  his 
moral  authority. 

“The  important  thing  is 
that  people  should  be  allowed 
to  have  their  say  and  obvi- 
ously if  the  candidate  chosen 
has  not  been  heavily  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  party 
that  might  be  an  additional 
reason  why  he  might  put  him- 
self forward  for  re-election.” 

But  the  five  contenders 
have  shown  little  interest  in 
seeking  a wider  mandate.  At  a 
private  meeting  last  week 
Peter  Lilley,  the  former  social 
security  secretary,  said  he 
was  opposed  to  a re-run  of 
any  ballot  because  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  would  effec- 
tively be  a “temporary 
leader”  with  little  authority. 


‘No  stooges’  promise  for  PM’s  monthly  chats  with  public 
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Ewen  MacAskiB 

Downing  street  win 
today  begin  work  on  gath- 
ering an  audience  for  Tony 
Blair's  televised  question  and 
answer  session  with  the  pub- 
lic on  Friday. 

The  sessions  are  intended 
to  be  a regular  feature  of  the 
Government,  with  the  first 
being  held  in  the  West 
Midlands. 

Conservative  MPs  claimed 
the  sessions  showed  Mr  Blair 
was  running  away  from  hard 


questions  at  Westminster. 
But  a Downing  Street  spokes- 
man said:  “We  want  a cross- 
section  of  the  public.  We  do 
not  want  any  stooges,  but 
there  is  the  problem  erf  the 
Prime  Minister’s  security." 

As  the  first  topic  is  to  be 
law  and  order,  the  audience  is 
likely  to  include  representa- 
tives from  victim  support 
groups  and  other  similar 
agencies  — but  there  will  also 
be  ordinary  members  of  the 
public. 

Further  meetings,  sched- 
uled to  be  once  a month,  are 


Interest 

rate 

change 

Allied  Irish  Bank  (GB)  announces 
that  with  effect  from  close  of  business 
on  6 June  1997  its  Base  Rate  was 
increased  from  6.25%  to  630%  pa. 


Allied  Irish  Bank  (GB) 
Bankcentre,  Belmont  Road 
Uxbridge,  Middlesex  UBS  ISA. 
Telephone:  (01 895)  272222 
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planned  for  Scotland  and 
Wales  to  discuss  devolution. 

Sir  Archie  Hamilton,  chair- 
man of  the  Conservative 
backbench  1922  Committee, 
said  the  meetings  showed  Mr 
Blair  was  trying  to  avoid 
scrutiny  by  Parliament 
“Labour  thinks  it  is  still 
fighting  the  election  and  that 1 
it  can  by-pass  Parliament"  he  , 
said.  i 

•It's  becoming  very  discon- ! 


certing  and  worrying  that 
Tony  Blair  thinks  the  whole 
process  erf  government  can  be 
conducted  outside 

Parliament” 

Mr  Blair  will  also  this  week 
meet  the  board  of  the  Ford 
company  at  a hotel  in  Lon- 
don, to  discuss  investment  in 
Britain,  as  well  as  flexible 
working  practices  and 
labour’s  plan  for  a Universi- 
ty of  Industry. 
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If  you  are  50 
or  over,  you 
could  save 
with  Saga, 
call  us  NOW 

Saga  Home  Insurance 
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policies,  while  giving 
you  cover  that  fully 
protects  your  home 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Ethnic  cleansing  in  Azerbaijan 


m wm0.  ■ . 


Armenians  repair  the  war-damaged  roof  of  the  market  in  Tjnhin,  the  district  seized  as  a linfc  between  Armenia  and  the  lands  captured  from  its  ancient  Azeri  enemies 


To  the  victor  the  spoils 


James  Meek  reports  from 
Lachin  on  the  Armenian  refugee 
takeover  of  Azeri  homes  and 
farms  in  the  Nagorno-Karabakh 
enclave  and  adjoining  districts 


AnNtoontraMd  ' 
byAmwnia  ! 


GEORGIA 


ANMA  stood  among 
the  high  buildings 
overlooking  the 
hair-broken  houses 
sprawling  towards 
the  valley  floor  thousands  of 
feet  below  and  savoured  the 
spoils  of  a great  and  terrible 
victory.  The  sound  of  ham- 
mering and  bulldozers  rose  in 
the  air. 

“We've  got  everything  we 
need,  and  what  we  don’t  have, 
we  will."  she  said,  a 35-year- 
old  mother  whose  shy  smile, 
dyed  blond  hair  and  a smart 
red  dress  veiled  the  struggle 
of  years  as  a refugee  and  now 
a settler  on  Armenia's  new 
frontier. 

“There  are  schools,  a music 
school,  a sports  complex,  free 
electricity  and  plenty  of  work. 
There’s  building  going  on 
everywhere.  It  wasn’t  so  easy 
to  begin  with  but  now  every- 
thing’s fine.’’ 

Everything  is  not  fine.  A 
new  West  Bank  is  in  the  mak- 
ing in  the  Caucasus  as  an  Ar- 
menian land  rush  gets  under 
way  in  territories  seized  by 
force  from  their  ancient  blood 
enemies,  the  Turkic 
Azerbaijanis. 

Three  years  after  the  war 
for  the  Nagorno-Karabakh  en- 
clave ended  in  total  victory 
for  its  ethnic  Armenian  in- 
habitants, thousands  of  the 
homes  from  which  an  esti- 
mated 500.000  Azeris  were 
driven  are  being  taken  over 
by  the  winners- 


Representatives  of  the  main 
peace-talks  sponsors  — Wash- 
ington, Paris  and  Moscow  — 
now  touring  the  region  with  i 
new  proposals  are  effectively 
struggling  against  the  tide  of 
Armenians  flowing  into  the 
ethnically-cleansed  Azeri 
regions. 

The  foreign  minister  of  the 
unrecognised  Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh Republic,  Arkady  Gou- 
kassian.  said  its  officials  were 
neither  helping  nor  blocking 
the  takeover  of  former  Azeri 
homes  and  farms.  Most  of  the 
Armenians  had  been  driven 
from  Azerbaijan  by  the  threat 
of  pogroms  before  the  war 
began,  be  said. 

“If  the  state  is  in  no  condi- 
tion to  provide  these  people 
with  homes,  they  start  to  look 
for  a way  out  by  themselves. 
The  process  is  spontaneous 
...  We  and  Azerbaijan  have  to 
hurry  to  settle  this  conflict, 
since  the  more  Armenians 
who  settle  there,  the  more  dif- 
ficult it’ll  become.” 

After  taking  over  most  of 
Karabakh  the  local  Arme- 
nians. backed  by  Armenia 
proper,  overran  seven  sur- 
rounding districts,  brutally 
driving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Azeris  and  Kurds 
from  their  homes  before  loot- 
ing and  burning  them  to  cre- 
ate a buffer  between  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of 
Azerbaijan.  It  is  into  this  der- 
eliction that  Armenians  are 
now  moving  to  live. 


ARMENIA 


AZERBAIJANI 


® Yerevan 


| NAKWCHEVA jV 
j (to  Azerbaijan) 

i BO  mBes  isj 


NAGORNO-  . 
IRAN  KARABAKHV, 


fWe  need  to  live  in 
this  town. 

There’s  no  room 
in  Armenia, 
there’s  no  room 
in  Nagorno- 
Karabakh, 
they  chased  us 
out  of  Azerbaijan. 
Where  are  we 
supposed  to  live? 
The  moon?’ 


The  shot-up  tombstone  of 
an  Azeri  woman  in  the 
Azeri  cemetery  in  Shusha, 
one  of  the  Karabakh  towns 
captured  by  Armenians 


Most  of  them  have  moved 
Into  Lachin,  the  district 
which  links  Karabakh  with 
Armenia.  But  Mr  Goukasslan 
acknowledged  that  settlers 
have  also  been  trickling  Into 
Kelbgjar,  from  where  60,000 
Azeris  and  Kurds  were  ex- 
pelled over  high  mountains  in 


winter  by  an  Armenian  offen- 
sive in  1993. 

An  aid  worker  in  the  Kara- 
bakh capital  Stepanakert  said 
he  had  seen  newly-planted 
crops  ripening  in  fields  in  Ag- 
dam,  a district  to  the  east 
cleared  of  Azeris  and  devas- 
tated by  Armenia. 


Mr  Goukasslan  compared  it 
to  an  American  goldnish. 
“As  people  move  in  they 
choose  their  own  Judge,  their 
own  sheriff  and  so  on.  Per- 
haps the  same  kind  of  thing  is 
going  on  in  these  villages.” 

Lachin  already  has  its  own 
mayor,  Samis  Akopian,  an 
Armenian  refugee  from  an- 
other part  of  Azerbaijan  who 
led  the  move  back  to  the  dis- 
trict in  1994. 

He  admitted  that  10  years 
earlier  14,000  Azeris  lived 
there.  They  have  all  been 
driven  out  In  their  place  are 
7,500  Armenians:  by  the  end 
of  the  century  the  plan  is  to 
have  tour  times  as  many, 
moved  .in  from  Armenian 
refugee  camps. 

‘Tf  someone  doesn't  have 
the  means  to  move  here,  we 
can  help.”  be  said.  “They 
write  a letter  to  us  and  we  do 
all  we  can  to  transport  their 
goods  here  and  repair  a home. 
When  we  came  here  in  1994 
i there  were  roofs  on  only  eight 
houses.  Now  there  are  700 
homes  with  roofs. 

“We  need  to  live  in  this 
town.  There’s  no  room  in  Ar- 
menia, there’s  no  room  in  Na- 
gorno-Karabakh, they  chased 
us  out  of  Azerbaijan.  Where 
are  we  supposed  to  live?  The 
moon?  If  we  have  too  many 
people  here,  we'll  have  to  ex- 
pand. We'll  settle  as  many 
people  as  there  are  liberated 
lands.” 

Lachin  lies  high  on  the 
slopes  of  the  green  valley  of 
the  river  Akera,  flanked  by 
steep  peaks  and  ridges  rising 
to  8,000ft  so  sharply  folded 
they  look  freshly  formed  by 
the  clash  of  continents. 

Under  the  gaze  of  the  eagles 
which  cruise  the  thermals  en- 
gineers are  frantically  work- 
ing to  finish  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a Western-standard 
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Biker’s  murder 
shocks  Danish 
holiday  resort 


I Key  events 


A MEMBER  or  the  ihfh- 
tnous  Band  id  os  biker 
gang  was  killed  and 
three  of  his  companions  seri- 
ously wounded  at  the  week- 
end, mown  down  by  IS  rounds 
Dred  from  a 9mm  machine 
pistol  during  a burger  bar  am- 
bush in  a crowded  Danish 
holiday  resort 
A HelTs  Angel  member  was 
arrested  yesterday  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attack. 

Police  have  cracked  down 
anti  politicians  have  enacted 
tough  laws.  But  after  three 
years  no  one  is  any  closer  to 
halting  the  Scandinavian 
biker  feud  between  the  Ban  di- 
dos and  the  Hell's  Angels, 
which  has  claimed  12  lives 
and  injured  more  than  60. 

Three  days  before  Satur- 
day's am  hush,  a woman  driv- 
ing past  the  Bandidos’  Norwe- 
gian headquarters  in 
Drammen,  outside  Oslo,  died 
In  an  explosion  that  flattened  , 

the  heavily-fortified  building, 

set  nearby  factories  ablaze. 
and  shattered  windows  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  away. 

’There  is  a limit  to  what  we 
ran  do  under  the  powers 
available  to  us.”  a senior  Co- , 
penhagen  police  officer  said 
yesterday.  “They  seem  deter-  \ 
mined  to  fight  to  the  death. 
Outside  a police  state  that  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  prevent” 
While  police  believe  the 
feud  is  being  fought  mainly 
for  control  of  drug,  prostitu- 
tion and  other  criminal  rack- 
ets, analysts  and  bikers  claim 
it  is  a matter  of  gang  honour. 

A Finnish  Bandido,  con- 
tacted on  his  mobile  phone, 
simply  repeated  the  gang's 
motto.  “God  forgives:  Bandi- 
dos don’t,”  he  said.  “This  is  a 
war  and  we  are  dying.  The 
Hell's  Angels  will  pay.” 

The  vendetta  between  the 
two  gangs,  offshoots  of  the 
California-based  Hell’s  An- 
gels and  the  Texas-based  Ban- 
didos, has  flared  intermit- 
tently since  1993  when  the 
Bandidos  first  set  up  a chap- 
ter in  the  region,  challenging 
the  traditional  dominance  of 
the  Hell's  Angels. 

Despite  frequent  meetings 
between  Nordic  police  and 
justice  officials,  shootings  — 
and  missile  attacks  — have 
continued  since  1994.  Den- 
mark, scene  of  the  worst 
fighting,  took  Its  strongest 


road,  funded  largely  by  the 
Armenian  diaspora,  which 
will  secure  the  link  between 
Armenia  proper,  Nagorno-Ka- 
rabakh and  the  lands 
between. 

The  Armenians,  who  con- 
verted to  Christianity  even 
before  the  Romans,  yield  little 
to  the  Israelis  In  reaching 
back  to  the  past  to  prove  their 
historic  entitlement  to  this  or 
that  territory. 

They  point  to  around  60  Ar- 
menian churches  in  T^mhin 
district  one  dating  from  the 
fourth  century,  to  make  their 
point  They  justify  their  deeds 
by  reference  to  past  Azerbai- 
jani and  Turkish  attacks  on 
them,  from  the  Turkish  geno- 
cide at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  the  Sumgait  mas- 
sacre In  1990. 

In  Shusha.  in  Karabakh,  an- 
other town  which  had  a 
largely  Azeri  population,  Ar- 
menians say  the  two  ancient 
mosques  are  “Persian  work”. 
Asked  how  many  people  lived 
there  before  the  war,  the 
mayor,  Mels  Akopjanian, 
said:  “Honestly,  1 don't 
know.” 

Here,  too,  incoming  and 
returning  Armenians  are 
busy  roofing  and  painting  the 
scorched  blocks  of  flats  and 
half-ruined  homes  left  by  the 
fighting.  Gravestones  in  the 
Azeri  cemetery  on  the  edge  of 
town  have  been  methodically 
smashed  and  'vandalised. 

Svetlana  Vartanova,  an  Ar- 
menian from  Ashkhabad  In 
Central  Asia  who  came  to 
Shusha  with  her  family  in 
1995,  said  it  did  not  trouble 
her  to  live  in  a house  which 
had  belonged  to  an  Azeri  fam- 
ily. T can’t  sympathise  with 

them  at  alL  1 didn't  know 
them.  And  I can't  sympathise 
with  them  because  of  what 
they  did  to  my  people.” 


1994: 

a Hell's  Angels  biker  shot 
dead  In  Sweden.  Bandido 
killed  in  Finland. 

1995: 

G Bandidos*  Swedish 
president  killed. 

□ Missile  tired  at  Hell's 
Angels  clubhouse  In  Finland. 
1996: 

□ Two  Bandidos  shot  hi 
Helsinki,  one  killed. 

□ Swedish  Bandido 
wounded  at  Oslo  airport, 
Pffpfgh  Bandido  killed  and 
three  wounded  at 
Copenhagen  airport. 

□ Anti-tank  missile 
destroys  Hell’s  Angels 
compound  in  Sweden. 

□ Shoulder-fired  missile 
kills  two,  injures  19  Hell's 
Angels  in  Copenhagen. 

1997: 

□ Hell's  Angel  shot  dead  in 
Denmark. 

□ Woman  motorist  killed 
by  blast  at  Bandidos 
clubhouse  in  Norway. 

□ Bandido  killed,  three 
wounded  In  Denmark. 


step  late  last  year,  denying 
bikers  the  right  of  assembly 
and  barring  them  from  club- 
houses in  urban  areas. 

Danish  officials  and  opposi- 
tion politicians  yesterday 
called  for  a ban  on  the  two 
gangs  as  the  only  way  to  en- 
sure public  safety. 

“Now  surely  the  time  has 
come  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  really  doing  something  to 
stop  this  war,”  the  head  of  the 
tourist  board.  Jom  Gronkjar. 
said  after  Saturday  night’s 
attack,  which  was  seen  by  200 
holidaymakers  In  the  popular 
small  resort  of  Liseieje,  20 
miles  north-west  of  the 
capital. 

But  the  Danish  justice  min- 
ister, Frank  Jensen,  said 
hours  before  the  shooting  that 
he  would  not  consider  a ban 
“if  it  endangered  our  funda- 
mental principles  of  justice”. 

Ambro  Kragh,  a Danish 
journalist  who  has  followed 
the  biker  war  closely,  said 
outlawing  the  Bandidos  and 
the  Hell's  Angels  would  not 
necessarily  end  the  feud. 

“They  are  very  clever  when 
the  wind  is  against  them,”  he 
said.  “They  will  go  under- 
ground. They’ve  done  it  be- 
fore. They  wont  disappear.” 


Swiss  cult  offers 
to  clone  children 


Robert  Evans  bn  Geneva 


A SWISS-BASED  reli- 
gious cult  Is  launching 
a company  to  offer  in- 
fertile or  homosexual  cou- 
ples the  chance  to  have  a 
child  cloned  from  one  of 
them,  according  to  ah  an- 
nouncement on  the  Inter- 
net yesterday. 

The  company,  called  Val- 
iant Venture  Ltd.  was 
launched  by  the  leader  of 
the  worldwide  Raelian 
Movement  and  a group  of 
investors,  and  will  provide 
a “Clonaid”  service. 

Valiant  Venture,  which 
expects  to  have  more  than  a 
million  customers,  “plans 
to  build  a laboratory  in  a 
country  where  human  clon- 
ing is  not  illegal  and  will 
offer  its  services  to  wealthy 
parents  worldwide”,  the 
undated  statement  said. 

The  company  would  also 
offer  an  ‘Tnsuraclone*’  ser- 
vice, which  — for  £31,000  — 
would  provide  safe  storage 
for  cells  from  a living  child 
or  any  other  “beloved  per- 
son” to  enable  them  to  be 
cloned  In  case  of  death. 

The  Raelian  Movement, 


which  claims  to  have  some 
35,000  members  in  85 
countries,  asserts  that  life 
on  earth  was  created  in  lab- 
oratories by  aliens  known 
as  the  Elohlm.  It  was 
launched  In  the  1970s  by 
Rael,  a Frenchman  who 
I says  the  Elohim  contacted 
him.  In  a comment  accom- 
panying the  announcement 
on  the  Internet,  he  said: 
“Cloning  will  enable  man- 
kind to  reach  eternal  life.” 

The  page  advertising  the 
company  said  Clonaid  ser- 
vices would  be  offered  at  a 
charge  “as  low  as  $200,000” 
and  would  initially  sub- 
contract existing  laborato- 
ries to  carry  out  the  cloning 
operations. 

Meanwhile  on  Saturday, 
a US  bioethics  panel  recom- 
mended that  Congress  en- 
act legislation  to  ban  the 
flinning  of  entire  human  be- 
ings for  now,  but  to  allow 
the  cloning  of  human  em- 
bryos for  private  scientific 
research. 

Earlier  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  extended  a 
1994  ban  on  govemment- 
fnnded  human  embryo 
research  to  include  human 
cloning  work.  — Reuter. 
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• 16MB  SDRAM  + EXTRA  16NB  SDRAM  FRS 

• 51  ?Kb  CACHE 

• ?GB  HDE  HARD  DRIVE 
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You  won't  forget  will  you?  Fora  limited  period  only,  we're  offering  an  exrra  16Mb 
of  SDRAM  memory  for  free*  on  the  Dell  Dimension™  XPS  Ml 66s.  with  its  fast 


• i H6X  SPEED  CD-ROM  DRIVE 


• MIDSIZED  DESKTOP  CHASSIS 

-INTEGRATED  16-BIT  SOUND  t SPEAKERS  OPTIONAL) 

-WINDOWS  95  S-  MICROSOFT*  OFFICE  97  SMALL  BUSINESS  EDITION 


Pentium*  Pentium®  Processor  with  MMX™  technology  166MHz.  And  remember  this  high-spec 
machine  comes  pre-loaded  with  Microsoft®  Office  97  (SBE),  making  it  ready  to  run  and  easy  lo 
use.  Get  in  touch  with  the  world’s  largest  direct  PC 
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News  in  brief 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


MiddieEastpeace  {Turkish  army  f I exes  muscle 

process  resumes  m 


JS*AELI  and  Patestinlan  negotiators  met  yesfartay  forthe 
n«t  time  m more  than  two  months  after  resolving  a lastminnte 
disagreement  over  Jewish  settlements.  Neitherside  spoke  to 
reporters  as  it  entered  Ittihadia  presidential  palace  in  Cairo 
The (meeting  In  Cairo  had  been  indoubt  afterMarwan 
Kanafan  i . a spokesman  for  the  Palestinian  president  Yasser 
Am“»  s®" 3 ^aei  ™ in  principle  accepted  a “pause"  in 
rettlraent  bafldin&  Israel  denied  this  andthreatehedto  refase 
to  take  part  m the  talks  until  the  statement  was  retracted.  A 
senior  Palestinian  negotiator.  SaebErekat  cleared  the  way  by 

saying  Israel  had  not  agreed  to  preconditions  on  settlement 

nu  lining 

_ Meanwhile,  the  Palestinian  attorney-general,  Ehaled 
SJdreh.  who  resigned  last  week,  is  suspected  afhaving  accepted 
bribes,  a Palestinian  official  said,  A human  rights  activist, 
BassamEid,  said  Mr  Kldreh  was  under  house  arrest — Agen- 
cies. Cairo  and  Jerusalem. 


Swiss  reject  arms  trade  ban 

SWITZERLAND  voted  in  a referendum  yesterday  to  maintain  tts 

export  of  arms  to  other  countries,  overwhelmingly  rejecting  a 
proposal  by  lettwing  and  green  parties  to  have  the  trade  banned. 


Union  by  making  it  compulsory  fbr  any  proposals  tobe  approved 
by  the  people  in  advance. 

Returns  from  most  of  tbe  26  cantons  showed  neariy  80  per  cent 


Russia  sends  new  ambassador 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yetain  appointed  a cares'  diplomat,  Yuri 
Fokin,  Russia’s  new  ambassador  to  Britain-Mr  Fokin,  aged  60, 

CUn^ttytheambassadartoNorway.wfflreplaeeAnHtoly  Aste- 
rn Iflh  in,  who  te  moving  to  another  assignment. — AP.  MOSCOW. 

Whisky  kills  force-fed  cow 

THE  death  of  a cow  forced  to  drink  tour  bottles  of  whisky  at  a 


Mateo  Perea,  mayor  of  Vfllanlefradas  In  north  Spain,  said  a 
croup  of  men  took  tbe  homed  breeding  cow  to  the  fiesta  for  a 
mock  bullflght  They  had  not  obtained  a permit,  he  said. 

The  civil  Guard  is  investigating.  A spokesman.  Sergeant  Jose 

Segurado,  said  13  men  aged  between  19  and26had  been  ques- 
tioned bm  m charges  had  yet  been  filed.  They  fece  toes  ofig  to 

£43,000  if  convicted.  The  men,  he  said,  were  physiraDy  capable  cf 
forcing  the  cow  to  drink.  —New  York  Times,  Madrid. 
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6,000 jobs  would  be  lost  — Ratter,  Geneoa. 


Kuwait  attack  suspects  held 

KUWAIT  said  yesterday  it  had  arrested  three  Kuwaitis  and  two 
Iranians  over  an  attempt  to  wn  a leadmgUhwrai  opposition  MPco 
Friday . The  interior  ministry  said  it  had  al90  confiscated  vehicles 

and  “equipment"  used  in  fh#»  maphWgim  attach-  nn  Abdullah 

Naibari,aged61. 

Mr  Naibari  was  attacked  as  he  drove  to  Kuwait  City  from  the 
southern  border  with  Saudi  Arabia.  His  brother  said  he  was  in 
“very  good  condition"  In  hospital. 

Emir  Sheikh  Jaberal- Ahmad  al-Sabah,  who  visited  Mr  Naibari 
on  Saturday,  has  ordered  that  the  government  critic  be  sent 
abroad  for  further  treatment  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
him  to  leave  by  the  end  of  the  week. — Reuter.  Kuwait 


Tribunal  exonerates  Leghari 

A JUDICIAL  tribunal  has  exonerated  Pakistan’s  president,  Par- 
ooq  Leghari,  erf  involvement  in  the  killing  of  Mnrtaza  Bhutto,  the 
estranged  toother  of  theformer  prime  minister  Benazir  Bhutto, 
an  official  said  yesterday. 

He  said  the  tribunal’s  report  rejected  Ms  Bhutto’s  allegation 
that  the  murder was  a conspiracy  hatched  by  President  Leghari  to 
dislodge  her  government  The  report  described  Murtaza’s  death 
as  an  “extra-judicial  killing".  The  president  dismissed  Ms  Bhutto 
in  November  on  disputed  charges  cf  corruption  and  misrule. 

Police  said  they  had  detained  Karachi’s  former  deputy  inspec- 
tor-general of  police  as  a suspect  in  the  killing. — Reuter,  Karachi. 


Albania  envoy  calls  for  calm 

THE  European  envoy  to  Albania.  Franz  Vranitzky,  who  arrived 
in  Tirana  yesterday  for  talks  on  the  elections  which  are  to  be  held 
on  June  29,  appealed  fbr  calm.  He  was  greeted  to  the  sound  cf 
incidental  gunfire  on  tbe  streets. 

Officials  at  the  Organisation  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  in  Albania  preparing  to  bring  foreign  observers  to  over- 
see the  vote,  said  they  were  worried  about  security  in  parts  cf  the 
country.  T wffl  not  disguise  from  you  that  I myselt  and  all  the 
members  of  my  team»«re  quite  gravely  concerned  aboutrvio- 
lence,"  Mr  Vranitzky  said  after  meeting  political  leaders.  • • • 

He  called  on  Albanians  not  to  bufld  their  future  cp  more 
violence. — Reuter,  Tirana. 


Monroe  dress 
sets  record 

AN  EVENING  gown  worn  by 
Marilyn  Monroe  (right)  in  the 
film  Ho  w to  Marry  a 
Millionaire  sold  for  more  than 
$57,000 (£35,000)  at  a Christie’s 
auction  of  mo  vie  memorabilia 
at  the  weekend. 

The  sale  of  the  dress  set  a 
record  for  a gown  sold  at  the 
auction  house.  Paul  Jenkins, 
a Christie's  consultant,  said 
the  high  prire  was  a reflection 
of  the  star's  enduring  appeal 
to  collectors. — AP,  Los 
Angeles. 


THREE  weeks  after 
ordering  its 'tank 
columns  and  heli- 
copter gunships 
across  the  border  to 
“deactivate”  Kurdish  separat- 
ist fighters,  the  Turkish  army 
appears  to  be  consolidating 
its  position  in  northern  Iraq. 

The  ambitious  inrnrainn, 
aimed  at  destroying  moun- 
tain bases  of  the  Kurdistan 
Workers  Party  (PKKX  high- 
lights fh«»  increasingly  promi- 
nent rede  of  the  military  in  de- 
termining Turkey's  policies. 

Fearing  that  the  pro-West- 
ern, secular  state  founded  by 
Kemal  Ataturk  is  under 
threat  from  the  ruling  Islam- 
ist Welfare  Party,  the  gener- 
als on  the  infinpnHai  National 
Security  Council  have  pro- 
gressively undermined  the 
government  by  nhaTtgngjng 
its  policies. 

The  scale  Of  the  <*n*iftlri  in 
northern  Iraq  — believed  to 
be  the  largest  cross-border  op- 
eration in  thfl  region  since  the 
Gulf  war  — has  intensified 
the  air  of  political  crisis.  The 
prime  minister,  Necmettin 
Erbakan,  is  seeking  a deal  to 
transfer  power  to  his  coali- 
tion partners,  file  conserva- 
tive True  Path  Party,  before 
early  elections. 

The  state-run  Anatolian 
news  agency  quoted  Mr  Erba- 
kan as  saying  yesterday  that 
“the  operation  was  wunigg  to 
an  end”.  But  in  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  current  tensions,  a 
military  spokesman  later 
flatly  contradicted  him 
In  the  course  of  the  incur- 
sion, Turkish  troops  have 
reportedly  pushed  about 
125  miles  inside  Iraqi  terri- 
tory. At  least  10.000  soldiers 
are  involved,  supported  by 
fighters  ftnm  the  local  Kurdi- 
stan Democratic  Party  (KDP). 

“We  have  deactivated  about 
2£00[PKK]  terrorists,  most  of 
whom  have  been  killed,"  an 
army  spokesman  in  Ankara 
claimed.  “Our  objective  is  to 
dear  the  area  of  terrorist 
groups.  Until  Barzani  [the 
leader  of  the  KDP]  takes  fall 


Turkish  troops  in  position  on  the  mountains  in  northern  Iraq  to  carry  out  attacks  against  Kurdish  separatist  fighters 


control  of  the  district  the  op- 
eration win  continue.” 

That  relatively  open-ended 
commitment  has  provoked 
only  muted  croir^m  among 
the  superpowers.  Almost 
annual  Turkish  raids  to  sub- 
due the  FKK  and  inconclusive 


feuding  between  the  KDP  and  to  protect  the  Kurds,  was  south-eastern  Turkey,  the  de- 
its  rival,  the  Iranian-backed  wound  up  six  months  ago  and  struction  of  its  bases  in  tbe 
Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan  replaced  by  the  more  limited  Zap  valley,  northern  Iraq,  has 


(PUK),  have  blunted  dlplo-  Operation  Northern  Watch.  been  a significant  setback, 

mafic  sensibilities.  Fbr  tbe  PKK,  which  has  But,  Western  observers  ask. 

Operation  Provide  Comfort,  been  waging  a campaign  if  the  offensive  has  been  so 
for  which  the  Gulf  war  allies  since  1984  to  establish  an  in-  effective,  why  are  Turkish 
created  a nofly  zone  designed  dependent  Kurdistan  in  troops  still  there?  Sources 


suggest  the  creation  of  a 
Turkish-controlled  buffer 
zone,  similar  to  Israel’s  occu- 
pation in  southern  Lebanon, 
may  be  the  objective. 

The  PKK  claims  that  the 
longer  the  troops  remain 
across  the  border,  the  more 
the  operation  will  resemble  a 
Vietnam-style  conflict  — the 
mountains  favouring  the 
PICK’S  guerrilla  tactics. 

At  a Beirut  press  confer- 
ence two  days  ago,  Halil  Atac, 
a senior  PKK  official,  claimed 
that  791  Turkish  soldiers, 
KDP  members  and  village 
guard  irregulars  had  been 
killed.  Thirteen  Turkish  ar- 
moured vehicles  and  four 
helicopters  had  been 
destroyed. 

More  ominously  for  Tur- 
key, the  PKK  suggested  it 
may  resume  bomb  attacks  on 
Mediterranean  holiday 
resorts.  “Turkey  is  spending 
the  tourism  income  in  the 
dirty  war.”  Mr  Atac  said. 
‘The  tourism  sector  is  among 
our  targets.  We  will  not  be 
responsible  for  any  losses.” 

A British  aid  worker 
recently  returned  from  north- 
ern Iraq,  who  wished  not  to 
be  named,  claimed  that 
napalm  was  being  used  by 
Turkey  to  destroy  villages  al- 
legedly supporting  the  PKK, 
and  that  the  main  roads  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  bottler 
town  Zakho  were  blocked  by 
Turkish  tanks  and  armed 
KDP  members. 

Reports  of  a “massacre”  of 
PKK  supporters  in  Irbll  by 
KDP  forces  have  added  fuel  to 
the  fire.  At  least  one  journal- 
ist, from  the  London-based 
Med-TV,  is  also  reported 
missing  in  the  town.  A KDP 
spokesman  in  London 
claimed  the  clashes  followed  a 
PKK  “machine-gun  attack  on 
the  local  population”. 

But  it  is  signs  of  a security 
crackdown  in  Turkey  that 
has  prompted  the  loudest  crit- 
icism from  human  rights 
groups  abroad.  Two  centres 
run  by  the  Turkish  civil  liber 
ties  organisation,  IDH,  have 
been  closed  down  this  month. 

Last  week  the  army 
requested  that  a Welfare 
Party  deputy.  Sevki  Yilmaz, 
be  charged  with  "abusing  and 
weakening  the  armed  forces” 
after  he  allegedly  described 
soldiers  as  "belly  dancers". 

The  previous  day,  Ankara's 
State  Security  Court  con- 
victed 31  members  of  the  pro- 
Kurdish  People's  Democratic 
Party  (Hadep),  sentencing 
them  to  between  four  and  six 
years.  One  youth,  Faysal  Ak- 
can,  was  punished  with  22 
years  in  jail  for  tearing  down 
a Turkish  flag  at  a Hadep  con- 
gress last  June. 

• Turkey’s  army  has  acted  to 
bring  charges  against  a 
second  Islamic  deputy  from 
the  Welfare  Party,  Hasan  Hu- 
seyin  Ceylan.  for  insulting 
the  armed  forces,  reports  said 
yesterday. 


African  states  urge  secret  ballot  on  ivory  sales 


■MBIREE  African  govem- 

■ ments  lobbying  fbr  com- 

■ trolled  trade  in  elephant 
ivory  have  called  for  a secret 
vote  on  the  issue  at  a crucial 
conservation  conference 
which  opens  in  tbe  Zimbab- 
wean capital  today. 

Botswana,  Namibia  and 
Zimbabwe  — who  argue  they 
have  too  many  elephants,  and 
poor  rural  communities  that 
need  ivory  revenue  — say 
sympathetic  countries  would 
have  difficulty  voting  pub- 
licly in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  the  United  States  and 
other  powerful  countries. 

The  secret-vote  issue  is  the 
most  controversial  of  the 
more  than  90  resolutions  cov- 
ering trade  in  endangered  an- 
imal and  plant  species,  to  be 


voted  on  by  the  tenth  confer- 
ence of  the  Convention  on  In- 
ternational Trade  in  Endan- 
gered Species  (Cites).  Tbe 
outcome  may  determine  the 
, fate  of  the  African  elephant, 
and  the  fixture  of  whales, 
tigers,  bears  and  mahogany 
trees. 

“A  secret  ballot  is  needed  to 
allow  poor  African  countries 
to  vote  freely  without  fear  of 
pressure  from  the  wealthy 
Western  donor  countries,” 
said  a Zimbabwean  delegate. 

On  the  other  side  numerous 
pressure  groups,  such  as 
Greenpeace,  the  World  Wild- 
life Fund  and  the  Humane 
Society,  oppose  a secret  ballot 
of  Cites’s  138-member 
countries,  and  the  African 
move  to  allow  controlled 
trade  in  ivory. 

“There  is  a real  danger  the 
Cites  parties  win  make  some 


Weighing  the  worth  of  elephants  and  butterflies 


"T  HE  Cites  conference  is 
I likely  to  be  dominated 
by  the  following  issues: 

• A proposal  by  Botswana, 
Namibia  and  Zimbabwe  for 
the  partial  lifting  of  the 
1989  world  ban  on  ivory 
trade  to  allow  them  to  trade 
ivory  culled  from  their 
150,000  elephant  population. 

• A proposal  by  Norway 
and  Japan  to  extend  whale 


very  harmful  decisions,”  said 
James  Gillies  of  Greenpeace. 
"If  they  reduce  the  level  of 
protection  for  species  of  great 
biological  and  symbolic  im- 
portance, such  as  whales  and 
elephants,  it  could  open  the 
floodgates  for  wildlife  trade, 
both  legal  and  illegal." 


hunting,  especially  for  sci- 
entific studies. 

• A petition  by  South  Af- 
rica for  permission  to  trade 
white  rhinoceros  products, 
expanding  its  current  per- 
mit to  export  just  live 
animals. 

• A debate  on  ways  to  cut 
down  Illegal  trade  in  listed 
species,  estimated  by  Cites 
to  be  worth  about  £6  billion 


More  than  LS00  participants 
have  converged  mi  Harare  to 
do  battle.  Four  hundred  non- 
governmental organisations 
are  registered  to  put  forward 
their  viewpoints. 

Zimbabwe  has  60,000  ele- 
phants, when  its  parks  can 
only  provide  a sustainable  en- 


a year.  Monkeys,  birds,  rep- 
tile skins,  tropical  fish,  or- 
chids, snowdrop  bulbs, 
cacti  and  snakes  are  among 
those  heavily  traded. 

• Measures  to  protect  far- 
ther the  Indian  tiger,  the 
hbpk  rhino,  sturgeon,  the 
Cuban  sea  turtle  and  the 
Peruvian  butterfly,  said  by 
lobbyists  to  be  severely 
threatened. 


vironment  for  30.000.  The  gov- 
ernment and  several  private 
organisations  argue  that  con- 
trolled bunting  and  sale  of 
ivory  will  provide  funds  to 
manage  the  surviving  popula- 
tion properly. 

A key  part  of  the  argument 
is  the  Campfire  programme. 


which  channels  the  proceeds 
from  hunting  and  ivory  sales 
directly  back  to  the  rural 
peasants  who  live  alongside 
the  elephants. 

Elephants  destroy  the  crops 
of  these  subsistence  farmers, 
and  nearly  20  farmers  each 
year  are  killed  by  elephants. 
Unless  these  farmers  can  see 
an  economic  benefit  from  ele- 
phants they  will  allow  thwn 
to  be  illegally  killed  by 
poachers. 

If  ivory  could  be  sold,  Zim- 
babwe argues,  rural  commu- 
nities would  have  more 
money  to  pay  for  local 
schools,  clinics  and  other 
facilities. 

Conservation  groups  say 
the  world  ivory  ban.  imposed 
by  Cites  in  1990,  has  a proven 
record  of  stifling  demand  for 
ivory  and  dramatically  reduc- 
ing elephant  poaching. 
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No  time  for 


more  excuses 

Ireland’s  vast  majority  shuns  war 


HAVE  civil -war  politics  returned  to  haunt  Ireland9 
That  was  the  early  view  of  some  political  commentators 
in  Dublin  at  the  weekend,  scrambling  to  mniro  sense  of 
the  results  as  they  dribbled  in  over  nearly  30  hours  of 
multiple  counts.  The  big  winners  were  the  old  adversar- 
ies, Eamon  de  Valera’s  Fianna  Flail  and  Michael  Col- 
lins’s Fine  GaeL  Labour,  the  only  governing  party  of  the 
republic  to  boast  that  it  is  not  a product  of  Iceland’s  war 
of  independence,  was  trounced,  bucking  the  trend  of 
Britain  and  France.  With  the  “rainbow  coalition" 
shattered  and  Labour’s  leader  Dick  Spring  set  against 
striking  deals  with  Fianna  Fail,  the  left  is  faced  with  a 
period  of  opposition,  a time  to  reflect  on  its  fixture  rola 

In  another  contrast,  sleaze  — of  which  there  has  been 
plenty  about— never  broke  through  as  an  issue  either. 
Fine  Gael  stood  the  most  to  lose  but  its  vote  actually 
rose  by  3.5  per  cent  and  Michael  Lowry,  who  left  the 
party  when  the  whiff  of  allegations  about  his  private 
finances  became  too  ripe,  topped  the  poll  in  his 
constituency.  And  then  there  was  Sinn  Fein,  the  only 
all-Ireland  party  in  this  election  with  real  cross-border 
support,  which  proved  that  the  peace  process  and 
Northern  Ireland  are  issues  in  die  lives  of  the  smug 
Southerners  after  aJDL  What  a long  slog  it  has  been  tor 
Gerry  Adams  since  getting  rid  of  his  party’s  abstention- 
ist  policy  in  1986  to  now.  But  what  a poignant  moment  it 
will  be,  for  everyone,  when  Caoimhghin  O Caolain,  who 
beat  all  the  long-established  parties  to  first  place  in  the 
border  constituency  of  Cavan-Monaghan,  takes  his  seat 
inside  Leinster  House,  the  first  Sinn  Fetner  since  the 
Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1921  to  enter  the  hated  “Free 
State”  Leinster  House  parliament  Most  of  die  IDs 
welcoming  Mr  O Caolain,  like  the  ordinary  people  who 
voted  for  Sinn  Fein,  will  recognise  a similar  journey 
made  by  their  predecessors  and  concur  that  this  is  a 
vote  for  peace.  Undoubtedly  the  legacy  of  the  civil  war 
will  never  seem  more  tangible. 

And  yet,  looking  at  the  makedo  victory  of  Bertie 
Ahem,  the  old  charge  of  “civil-war  politics”  seems 
suddenly  pointless.  The  differences  between  Fianna 
Fail  and  Fine  Gad  are  negligible  nowadays,  just  as 
British  voters  were  hard-pushed  to  see  much  daylight 
between  the  policies  of  John  Major  and  Tony  Blair. 
Indeed,  in  important  respects  the  youthful  Mr  Ahem 
has  performed  the  Irish  equivalent  of  our  Prime 
Munster’s  transformation  of  Labour.  Heavy  on  smiles 
and  handshakes,  long  on  photo-opportunities  and  light 
on  substance,  he  succeeded  in  this  election  campaign  to 
remake  the  image  of  “New”  Fianna  Fail  in  order  to  sell 
it  to  a younger  generation  without  alienating  the  old 
guard.  For  once  it  seemed  what  it  has  always  claimed  to 
be  — a party  for  and  of  all  classes. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  the  Unionists  have  watched  the 
“Eire”  election  with  their  customary  detachment;  an 
event  to  a foreign  country  which  need  not  bother  them. 
Mr  Ahem,  like  Mr  Blair  before  him,  lost  no  time 
yesterday  to  declaring  that  the  North  will  be  a priority. 
The  Sinn  Fein  vote,  which  ended  higher  than  the 
outgoing  Government’s  coalition  partner,  Democratic 
Left  (itself  a product  of  the  1969  IRA  split  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Provisionals)  proves  that  it  must  be  so.  Mr 
Ahem  is  tipped  to  give  his  predecessor  Albert  Reynolds 
a role  as  a special  peace  envoy  to  Northern  Ireland.  It 
was  Mr  Reynolds,  more  than  anybody  else,  who  was 
able  to  j udge  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  get  tough  with  the 
IRA  and  demand  a ceasefire.  Some  more  of  the  same  is 
what  is  now  required.  Both  the  IRA  and  Sinn  Fein  have 
played  for  time,  waiting  for  the  most  favourable  terms 
to  come  their  way. 

A Fianna  Fail-led  Irish  government  peels  away 
their  last  excuse.  If  Mr  Ahem  is  serious  about 
ridding  Ireland  of  its  civil-war  ghosts,  he  must  spell 
out  to  Gerry  Adams  that  this  time  the  settlement 
train  really  is  pulling  out  of  the  station.  When  the 
IRA  ceasefire  broke  down  at  Canary  Wharf  last 
February.  Mr  Ahem  made  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant commitments  of  the  peace  process,  pledging 
Fianna  Fail  — "The  Republican  Party”  — to  the 
principle  of  consent  for  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  a 
reality  which  should  give  Unionists  the  courage  to 
negotiate  and  the  IRA  no  more  excuses  to  wage  a war 
rejected  by  the  vast  majority  of  Ireland. 
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Internet  tax  dodges 

But  there  is  a bit  of  a solution 


THERE  are  always  unexpected  events  that  undermine 
the  best  intentions  of  governments.  In  Labour’s  case  it 
could  be  something  that  ministers  probably  haven't 
even  given  a moment's  thought  to:  the  Banal  implica- 
tions of  the  Internet  Put  simply,  it  means  that  after 
several  false  starts  electronic  commerce  could  be  about 
to  take  off  to  Cyberspace,  making  it  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  collect  taxes  to  the  traditonal  way 
— with  awesome  implications  for  the  fixture  financing 
of  the  welfare  state.  Last  week  a report  by  international 
consultants  Erast  & Young  predicted  that  the  propor- 
tion of  financial  services  companies  using  the  Internet 
for  transactions  was  set  to  soar  from  13  per  cent  now  to 
60  per  cent  by  1999  (and  87  per  cent  for  US  businesses). 
Today,  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Taxation  (CUT)  warns 
that  Britain  could  lose  billions  to  tax  revenues  to  a 
“Cyberspace  black  hole”  as  international  trading  by 
computer  takes  off  US  estimates  suggest  that  the  tax 
authorities  are  already  losing  £1.8  billion  from  unde- 
clared Internet  purchases  even  though  Cybertrading 
has  yet  to  take  off  in  a big  way.  To  tackle  the  problem, 
the  OT  proposes  a working  parly  with  the  Inland 
Revenue  to  discuss  strategies. 

Countries  as  for  apart  as  Holland  and  Australia  are 
already  finding  it  difficult  to  collect  taxes  from  the  sales 
of  CDs  where  companies  operating  through  the  Internet 
(sometimes  based  to  offshore  tax  havens)  can  undercut 
the  high-street  stores  and  dispatch  the  goods  without 
any  provision  for  payment  of  VAT.  To  keep  track  of 
such  tax  payments  on  a voluntary  basis  is  regarded  as 
almost  impossible  and  international  bodies  like  the  EU 
are  already  being  forced  to  look  at  alternative  ways  of 
collecting  taxes  to  Cyberspace  that  can’t  be  evaded.  The 
most  likely  contender  is  the  so-called  bit  tax,  a minute 
levy  on  every  megabit  of  data  that  passes  across  the 
Internet  ff  something  like  this  could  be  perfected— it  is 
scarcely  on  the  drawing  board  at  the  moment — it  could 
have  an  interesting  consequence:  the  Internet  for  from 
undermining  national  sovereignty  as  many  critics  fear, 
could  actually  sustain  and  even  finance  it 
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Rolling  on  the  stones 


More  music  New  Britain, 
maestro,  please  new  feminism 


I WAS  disappointed  that  the 
main  thrust  of  Y&SXnin  Alib- 


I main  thru  of  of  Vacmm  Allh- 

bai-Brown's  article  (Bride  and 
prejudice,  June  3)  was  that  foe 
Government  should  hesitate 
to  amend  the  primary  purpose 
rule  for  fear  it  would  lead  to 
more  forced  marriages. 

The  primary  purpose  rule 
was  racist  in  mj  in 

practice,  resulting  in  hardship 
and  heartbreak  for  thousands 
of  couples  and  families.  It  has 
been  applied  widely  in  cases 
where  force  was  not  an  Issue, 
while  many  forced  marriages 
have  gone  ahead  regardless, 
often  with  foe  victimfe)  being 
forced  to  live  in  a foreign 
country  with  even  less  access 
to  their  rights. 

Forced  marriage  can  only 
be  ended  by  making  foe  vari- 
ous communities  safe  enough 
to  discuss  foe  tragic  conse- 
quences of  such  wicked  ads, 
find  by  assisting  victims  and 
potential  victims  to  enforce 
thg  rights  they  have  both  in 
British  and  Wamjcigw. 

J Holloway. 

Q-News,  Platform  M, 
Stockport  Station, 

Stockport  SK39HZ. 


Defence  review 


Qm  Timothy  Garden  (Let- 
Oters,  June  5)  misses  the 
point  of  your  editorial  on  Eur- 
afighter  (June  4).  There  is  no 
point  in  a defence  review  if 
such  expensive  systems  are 
excluded.  Even  more  than  in 
other  areas,  there  is  a need  to 
“think  the  unthinkable” 
about  defence. 

There  can  be  real  savings. 
The  budget  Is  very  large  for  a 
state  which  feces  no  direct 
military  threat  apart  bum 
terrorism.  The  issue  Is 
whether  the  MoD  and  foe 
forces  manage  to  hold  on  to 
the  money.  Or  whether  sav- 
ings simply  go  into  foe  Trea- 
sury’s coffers.  Or  whether 
they  are  diverted  to  support 
an  imaginative  global  policy. 

A modest  part  of  current  de- 
fence spending  could  support 
Innovative  world  institutions 
(in  conflict  resolution,  for  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  in  tackling 
world  poverty)  and  transform 
our  world  role.  The  radical 
course  would  be  to  ring-fence 
total  ‘'global”  spending  (For- 
eign Office,  Defence,  Interna- 
tional Development)  and 
review  It  as  a whole  In  the 
light  of  a far-reaching  exami- 
nation of  Brita  in's  world  con- 
tribution. 

Martin  Shaw. 

Professor  of  International 
Relations  and  Politics. 
University  of  Sussex, 

Brighton  BN19QN- 


I DON’T  hold  out  much  hope 
for  your  new  architectural 
correspondent,  Jonathan 
Glancey,  if  all  he  intends  to  do 
is  write  articles  defending  foe 
status  quo  (Heritage  stones, 
June  6).  Surely  the  English 
Heritage  pb»w«  for  Stonehenge 
are  designed  to  make  foe: 
stones  more  than  something 
just  briefly  glimpsed  by  those  j 
sweeping  past  an  the  A303.  ; 

At  foe  moment,  visitors  are' 
disgorged  from  coaches,  flood  i 
through  a concrete  subway : 
and  emerge  to  walk  once 
around  foe  stones  before  hop- 
ping back  onto  their  buses  and 
heading  off  towards  Salisbury 
or  Bath.  They  depart  blithely 
unaware  that  Stonehenge  is 
surrounded  by  over  450  other 
monuments  from  foe  Neolith- 
ic and  Bronze  ages. 

The  English  Heritages  plans 
would  require  most  visitors  to 
approach  foe  monument  on 
foot,  without  any  nearby 
buildings  to  distract  from  foe 
majesty  of  the  stones  them- 
selves. They  would  experience 
Stonehenge  in  the  context  of 
foe  other  monuments  as  they 
pass  through  landscape  which 
is  designated  as  a world  heri- 
tage site.  The  idea  is  not  to 
“turn  the  dock  back”  to  some 
perceived  Neolithic  goMen  age 
but  to  draw  our  attention  to 
that  which  has  survived  from 
that  period  to  the  present  day. 
Bflly  Bragg, 
c/o  Hotel  am  Studio, 

14057  Berlin, 

Kaiserdamm  80-81,  Germany. 


THE  earliest  Illustrations  of 
Stonehenge  show  ft  stand- 


I Stonehenge  show  ft  stand- 
ing in  foe  angle  of  two  high- 
ways, which,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, were  there  before  it  was 
buflL  Indeeed,  it  is  highly 
likely  that  this  spot  was  cho- 
sen by  the  builders  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  roads. 

RngUsh  Heritage's  proposal 
to  resite  the  monument  in 
acres  of  greensward  is  as  un- 
historical  as  many  other  “im- 
provements” made  to  sites  in 
their  care.  If  heavy  traffic  an 
the  A303  is  unacceptable,  why 
not  get  ft  back  on  foe  rail- 
ways, where  it  belongs? 

Stamm  RHUL 
20  Wolsdey  Gardens, 

London  W43LP. 


deposits,  either  in  foe  ground 
or  by  recording.  Is  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  all  archaeologists 
and  foe  creation  of  a park 
around  Stonehenge  is  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  this. 

Nancy  Hollinrake. 

1 12BoveTown,  Glastonbury, 
Somerset  RA68JEL 


IN  attempting  to  address 
what  might  be  radical  or 


HOW  modi  I agree  with 
Jonathan  Glanoey's  stric- 


THE  study  of  Stonehenge  is 
the  province  of  the  archae- 


■ foe  province  of  the  archae- 
ologist not  the  historian,  as 
Jonathan  Glancey  suggests. 

The  area  around  the  stones 
contains  fha  lmmainfl  of  the  ac. 
txvities  responsible  for  foe  cre- 
ation of  foe  monument.  These 
unique  and  delicate  deposits 
are  thousands  of  years  old. 
They  have  already  suffered 
the  processes  at  erosion, 
•weathering  and-  forming,  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  the  Stone- 
henge festivals.  They  repre- 
sent an  invaluable  part  of  the 
primary  database  of  the  scien- 
tific discipline  of  archaeologi- 
cal research. 

I am  sorry  that  Mr  Glancey 
finds  archaeological  interpre- 
tation “rather  lifeless"  but  the 
preservation  of  archaeological 


■ I Jonathan  Glanoey's  stric- 
tures an  foe  “busy-bodying 
heritage  industry’’.  I recently 
rode  my  horse  along  foe  pre- 
history trackway  of  the  South 
Downs’  Way  tn  Sussex.  In- 
stead of  being  able  to  choose 
one’s  own  route  the  path  was 
restricted  to  two  trades  about 
three  metres  wide,  with  foe 
result  that,  for  foe  first  time  in 
mflTunnia,  erosion  of  the  thin 
sofi  covering  the  chalk  is  now 
taking  place. 

Alison  Balfirar-Iynn. 

The  Print  Roam, 

37  Museum  Street, 

London  WClA  1LP. 


THE  countryside  around 
Stonehenge  has  been  man- 


■ Stonehenge  has  been  man- 
aged on  behalf  of  its  monu- 
ment for  over  a century 
(Stonehenge  itself  was,  for  ex- 
ample, fenced  In  1901,  when 
nearly  4,000  people  paid  to 
enter  in  foe  first  six  months). 
So  road  closures  are  no  more 
than  that  change  which,  as  Mr 
Glancey  says  “is  as  natural  as 
the  countryside  itself”. 
Michael  Pitts. 

4 Green  Street,  Avebury, 
Marlborough,  Wilts  SN8  IRE. 


I what  might  be  radical  or 
reactionary  in  music,  Keith 
Burstein  (Blair  flair  silences 
the  noisy  old  men,  G2,  June  5) 
confuses  musical  style  with 
musical  content 

Qualities  such  as  “charm, 
humour  and  joy”  and  “amo- 
tion” are  to  be  found  in  abun- 
dance In  the  music  of  our  cen- 
tury and  our  time.  They  arise 
from  our  experience  of  the 
music  itself  and  it  is  ludi- 
crous to  propose  that  they  are 
only  associated  with  one  par- 
ticular style.  Has  Burstein 
really  never  been  moved  or 
delighted  by  non-tonal  music 
Petroushka,  Macbaut,  Java- 
nese gamelan? 

His  article  exhibits  a cul- 
tural imperialism  which  Is 
very  dangerous.  Its  ideology 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
we  understand  to  be  foe  aspi- 
rations of  our  new  Govern- 
ment, aspirations  shared  by 
us  and  many  other  musicians. 

The  arts  thrive  when  the 
heart  is  open  and  the  imagi- 
nation fresh.  The  last  thing 
we  need  are  aspiring  cultural 
commissars,  whether  of  right 
or  left  If  Burstein  really  be- 
lieves what  he  says,  he  will  in 
future  rhannnl  hi«  enthusi- 
asm into  his  composing. 

(Prof)  Nicola  LeFanu. 

(Prof)  David  Lumsdaine. 

5 Holly  Terrace,  York  YOl  4DS. 


JL  RATIONAL  feminist 
#%agenda  would  seek  to  en- 
sure that  gender  was  wholly 
Irrelevant  to  foe  way  in  which 
human  beings  were  treated  by 
society  (If  this  is  New  Britain, 
we  still  need  feminism.  June 
6).  This  cannot  be  achieved 
“tap-down"  by  immediate  leg- 
islation; rather,  it  needs  to  be 
achieved  “bottom-up"  through 

In  the  short-term,  feminists 
should  spend  less  time  on  try- 
ing to  persuade  society  to 
eliminate  sexually  boorish 
maiP  behaviour,  and  more  on 
persuading  women  to  stop  be- 
having like  victims,  to  assert 
themselves  as  true  equals,  and 
to  eschew  gender-related 
privileges. 

Andy  Smith. 

60  St  Albans  Road, 

Kingston  upon  Thames. 
Surrey  KT25HB. 


A WOMEN’S  unit  should  not 
be  left  to  look  after  the 


children.  Children  are  men's 
responsibility  too,  and  need 
their  own  champions  at  West- 
minster. A forum  such  as  a 
cabinet  sub-commitlne  or  a 
select  committee  Is  preferable 
to  a minister,  who  WooM  get 
sidelined  by  the  grown-ups, 
(Dr)  Sebastian  Kraemer.  - 
Tavistock  Clinic. 

120  Belsize  Lane. 

London  NW35BA. 


A Country  Diary 


Cultureclub  |/WDH9*,5A 


HOWARD  Fainstein  (Artifi- 
cial aids.  Review,  June  6) 
asks  "why  can't  we  make  a 
film  about  living  with  Aids” 
and  “why  does  the  lead  char- 
acter have  to  die  at  file  aid". 
He  ignores  the  feet  that  Alive 
and  Kinking  explicitly  con- 
fronts these  points  — with  a 
hero  who  is  very  much  alive 
at  the  end,  who  has  learnt  to 
live  and  love  with  Aids. 
Martin  Pope. 

Producer,  Alive  and  Kicking. 
Martin  Pope  Productions. 

83  John  Buskin  Street, 

London  SE50PQ, 


Space-speak 


MOST  of  us  marvel  at  foe 
scientific  and  technoloei- 


MY  15-year-old  daughter 
points  out  that  Dylan 
Thomas’s  A Ballad  of  Salad, 
for  from  being  lost  (Report, 
June  7),  is  included  in  The 
Notebook  Poems  1930-1934, 
edited  by  Ralph  Maud  and 
published  by  Everyman  — 
hardly  an  obscure  text. 
Elizabeth  fanning. 

175  London  Road, 

Appleton.  Cheshire. 


IVIsdentific  and  technologi- 
cal achievements  of  space  ex- 
ploration. Nevertheless,  a nag- 
ging doubt  remains:  are  all  hip 
resources  employed  really 
worth  tiie  potential  discover- 
ies? If  the  current  British  at 
tempt  to  establish  whether  life 
exists  cm  Mars  (Report,  June 
5)  is  successful,  what  will  be 
the  benefits  to  society? 

It  might  be  that  investment 
in  leading-edge  science  and 
technology  Is  sufficient  justi- 


flatlnn  because  of  tbe  splh-cffe 
in  other  sectors  of  more  signif- 
icance to  our  daily  lives.  If  so, 
perhaps  we  can  bear  more 
from  the  scientists  involved  in 
space  research.  Otherwise 
they  run  the  risk  of  projecting 
themselves  as  proponents  of 
exciting,  but  costly,  research 
of  no  functional  use. 
ffleel  Wade. 

14  Skektan  Drive, 
DalrympleKAfi  6DD. 
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THE  NORTHERN  PENNINES: 
When  the  Lake  District  is 
choc-a-bloc  with  traffic  and 
processions  of  pedestrians  are 
Inching  up  the  bin  passes,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  escape  into  the 
lonely  solitude  of  foe  North- 
ern Famines.  In  recent  visits 
to  these  remote  tops,  collect- 
ing the  33  two-thousanders 
there,  we  have,  never  seen  an- 
other person.  To  those  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  lakeland 
Mis,  these  are  rather  different 
— often  vast,  untracked 
grouse-moors  — and  not  ev- 
eryone’s cup  of  tea.  You  cer- 
tainly need  map  and  compass 
and,  in  the  military  training  ; 
areas,  you  walk  at  your  own  i 
risk — and  only  when  they  are  i 
not  firing.  This  is  usually  on  i 
Mondays,  but  read  the  warn- 1 
ing  notices  and  chuck.  Mickle  i 
Fell  (2£85ft),  once  the  highest 
summit  In.  Yorkshire  but, 
since  reorganisation  the  high- 
est in  Co  Durham,  is  one  of  foe 
tops  in  these  areas  and  its  I 
ascent  needs  careflil  planning.  | 
Bumhope  Seat  (2,447ft),  for- : 
meriy  the  highest  in  Durham,  I 
is,  however,  a very  easy  sum- 1 


mit  to  collect  — little  more 
than  half  an  hour's  walk  from 
the  car  and  th»  only  hazard, 
not  unexploded  missiles  or  un- 
fenced mineshafts  but  a huge 
bog  surrounding  the  summit 
At  my  age,  I have  no  shame  in 
driving  up  mountains  as  high 
as  I can  get  and  Great  Dun 
Fell  and  Cross  Fell  (2j330 ft)  — 
femfliar  friends  for  50  years — 
have  been  ascended,  probably 
Illegally,  from  a car  parked 
above  2,500ft  on  the  highest 
surfaced  road  in  England-  The 
other  day,  probably  too  hot  for 
walking  but  with  views  far 
into  Scotland,  we  collected 
several  tops  to  foe  north  of 
Cross  Fell,  the  highest  wimmtt 
in  England  outside  foe  Tj»kws, 
from  a car  parked  outside  the 
cafe  on  top  of  Hartside  be- 
tween Penrith  and  Alston,  at 
L903ft.  Skiing  on  Hartside 
more  than  40  years  ago,  the 
cafe  was  always  closed  but  it 
was  doing  a roaring  trade  this 
day.  and  its  convenient  siting 
made  the  collection  of  Mel- 
merby  Fell  and  its  outliers  an 
easy  outing. 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


Excalibur,  the  sword  at  Labour’s  throat 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


NEW  Labour  is  even 
more  determinal  to 

exorcise  the  past  than 

I had  realised.  Seven 
days  ago.  in  a single  contemp- 
tuous sentence,  David  Hill  — 
tbe  party's  chief  media 
spokesperson  — dismissed 
and  denied  the  legend  of  chiv- 
alry which  has  inspired  both 
hopes  of  grace  and  deeds  of 
valour  for  more  than  500 
years.  "There  is",  said  the 
great  Iconoclast,  “nothing 
mythical  about  Excalibur’1. 
No  matter  that  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  identified  the  sword  as 
the  true  symbol  of  political  le- 
gitimacy. “Who  so  puHeth.  out 
this  sword  Of  this  stone  and 
anvil  is  foe  righlwise  Lord  of 
England."  The  Vale  of  Avalon 
(it  is  prudent  not  to  speak  of 
Camelot)  has  been  thoroughly 
modernised. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  guess 
who  is  to  take  foe  place  of 
Merlin,  the  Prince  of  Enchant- 


ers who  (according  to  Edmund 
Spencer)  stole  King  Ryence's 
mirror,  so  that  he  could  see 
early  reflections  of  “the  plots 

and  festering  treasons  that  put 
his  master's  realm  at  risk”. 
Poor  Old  Merlin  was  hugely 
unpopular  with  the  kntghtc 
who  sat  at  the  Round  Table 
each.  Thursday  morning  and 
decided  haw  England  should 
be  governed.  They  thnnght 
that  he  was  too  dose  to  the 
king  and  that  he  meddled  in 
their  work. 

First,  they  trapped  him  in  a 
cave.  Then  he  was  ensnared  in 
a magical  thorn  bush  from 
which  be  cried  piteously  for 
forgiveness  and  the  right  to 
return  to  court  Favourites 
often  end  up  that  way.  But  the 
Great  Necromancer  was  a dis- 
pensable part  of  the  Arthurian  ; 
legend— no  more  essential  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  Holy  Grail 
than  the  story  of  how  Joseph 1 
of  Arimathaea  (who  brought : 
j the  Last  Supper  chalice  to ' 
England)  created  what  we 
now  call  the  Gross  of  St 
George. 

According  to  Malory,  foe 
i old  man — alone  and  dying— 
wanted  to  make  the  sign  of  the 


cross.  All  that  was  available  to 
illustrate  his  piety  was  a 
white  sheet.  So  Joseph 
punched  Mmsrif  on  the  nose 
and  used  the  flawing  blood  to 
create  a prototype  of  the  flag 
which  now  flies  over  every 
English  parish  church  on 
Shakespeare’s  birthday. 

If  the  whole  of  Le  Morte 
d’ Arthur  was'  similarly  pro- 
saic, David  Hill  would  be  justi- 
fied in  announcing  that1 
attributing  wagtoil  qualities  i 
to  anything  mentioned  by , 
Malory  in  his  21  volumes 
would  be  regarded  as  bringing 
the  Labour  Party  into  disre- 
pute. But  Excalftrar  is  differ- 
ent. The  Arthurian  Legend  is 
the  story  of  the  sword  in  the 
stone,  the  tumd  in  the  Takg, 
and  the  worm  in  the  bud. 
Without  the  sword,  which  was 
unique,  the  discovery  of  foe 
worm,  which  is  ubiquitous, 
would  be  just  another  tale  of  a 
bored  wife  falling  in  love  with 
one  of  her  husband's  young 
employees. 

Do  not  take  my  word  for  it 
Believe  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son, New  Labour  to  the  roots 
of  his  beard,  as  witness  the. 
way  in  which  be  anticipated 


the  message  that  Tony  Blair 
gave  to  European  socialist 
leaders  assembled  in  Mahno. 
“The  did  order  f'hamgpt'h  yield- 
ing jdace  to  new  ...  lest  one 
good  custom  should  corrupt , 
the  world".  Like  the  Prime  ' 

Minister,  Tennyson  was  pro- ! 
fbundly  impatient  with  those  | 
supine  politicians  who  are 
content  with  the  irresponsible 
luxury  of  opposition  — hence 
foe  Lady  of  Shallofs  immortal 
line,  “I  am  half  sick  of  Shad- 
ows”. But  Tennyson  knew 
that  foe  sword  had  mythical 
qualities. 

Sir  Bedivere,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  foe  David  HHL 
view.  After  the  battle  of  Cam- 
fen,  he  was  told  by  his  dying 
king  to  throw  Excalibur  into 
foe  nearest  lake,  but  (being  of 
a practical  disposition)  he 
thought  foe  idea  a waste  of  a 
Perfectly  good  sword  and  hid 
it  in.  the  reeds  on  foe  shore. 

Tennyson  described  how 
Arthur  examined  the  knight 
about  Excalibur' s disposaL 
Bedivere  spoke  poetically  of 
foe  sun  glinting  on  the  wade 
as  it  arched  across  the  sky  and 
foe  still  surface  of  the  water 
being  broken  by  ripples  as  the 


sword  disappeared  for  ever. 
Knowing  him  to  have  in- 
vented the  whole  account,  the 
king  soxt  the  knight  hack  to 
foe  bank.  When  be  retumed,- 
wlde-eyed,  with  the  news  that 
a 'hand  had  appeared  from 

water  and,  catching  Excali- 
bur. pointed  it  to  foe  stars  for 
foe  last  time,  Arthur  was  sat- 
isfied that  tiha  dream  had 
come  to  Its  proper  end. 

Respect  for  Arthurian  integ- 
rity now  requires  me  to  make 
tWO  related  arfrntoaln'ng-  The 
first  is  that  the  Excalibur  of 
which  David  Idl  spoke  was 
not  Arthur's  sword  but  a com- 
puter which,  it  is  alleged,  con- 
tains incriminating  evidence 
collected  in  order  to  discipline 
(as  necessary)  undesirable  dis- 
sidents. The  second  confession 
Is  that,  although  the  first  Ex- 
calibur was  supposed  to  be  the 
sword  of  chivalry,  it  was 
really  vice  polished  to  look- 
like  virtue. 

One  of  its  mythical  proper- 
ties was  the  protection  it  pro- 
vided for  its  owner.  Anythone 
who  fought  with  Excalibur 
could  not  be  beaten.  That  was 
a sophisticated  form  of  cheat- 
ing: Decent  knights  would 


have  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  a 
squalid  device  — which 
makes  me  regret  that  the 
Labour  Party  has  chosen  to 
use  its  name  for  a perfectly 
innocent  computer. 

At  least  I think  that  it  is 
perfectly  innocent  Somebody 
— not,  I believe,  David  HID  — 
reminded  us  that  politicians 
have  always  kept  records  of 
people,  inside  and  out  their 
own  parties,  who  have  of- 
fended them.  Excalibur  only 
does  it  more  effectively.  That 
is  what,  if  the  allegations  are 
true,  makes  Its  use  as  a regis- 
ter of  dissent  unacceptable. 

Ten  years  ago.  Neil  Kin- 
nock  and  I stored  grudges  in 
our  minds,  rather  less  sophis- 
ticated equipment  than  the 
Labour  Party’s  new  com- 
puter. By  mistake  or  design, 
our  mental  dlafat  were  , con- 
stantly wiped  clean.  All  sorts 
of  1980s’  troublemakers,  now 
Impeccable  Blairites,  have 
reasons  to  rejoice  at  the  fall- 
tire  of  our  equipment  It  is  foe 
determined  pursuit  of  here- 
tics that  mates  foe  second  Bx- 
eaiibur  as  dubious  a weapon 
of  chivalry  as  the  first  . 
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Qom  Diary 


Kathy  Evans 


fS  ROLLED  Into 
holy  dty  to  the 
sounds  of  Ma- 
donna, my  Tehran  cabbie's 
favourite  singer,  she 
thumped  “Like  A Virgin”  as 
we  cruised  its  grim  streets. 

Qom  is  the  Oxbridge  of 
militant  Shla  Islam.  The 
training  of  preachers  is, 
and  always  has  been,  its 
principal  business.  Here,  in 
the  1960s,  a relatively  un- 
known religions  teacher 
called,  Khomeini  launched 
the  first  uprising  against 
the  secular  rule  of  the  Shah. 

Today,  that  revolution  still 
blows  through  Muslim 
countries,  the  old  theory 
that  Iran’s  Shia  revolution 
would  not  affect  the  rival 

Sunni  community  long 
thrown  out  the  window. 

The  colleges  of  Qom,  or 
hausa  as  they  are  called,  are 
impressive  as  any  Oxford 
college,  with  facades  of  bine 
and  turquoise  ceramic  pro- 
viding the  city’s  only 
colour.  The  streets  are  full 
of  students,  turbanned 
young  men  with  black 
cloaks  and  serious  faces. 
Pew  women  are  seen,  and 
those  who  are  sport  perfect 
hijab — the  black  chador. 

After  much  preparation,  1 
thought  1 had  got  mine  per- 
fect; Jeans,  overcoat,  head- 
scarf, chador  and  trainers.  I 
thought  I would  pass  the 
scrutiny  of  any  ayatollah. 
But  when  asked  to  take  off 
my  shoes  entering  a college, 
gasps  of  horror  ensued  at 
my  red  toenails  peeping  out 
from  under  my  chador.  The 
taxi  driver  was  dispatched 
to  buy  black  socks. 

The  world  of  the  ayatol- 
lahs is  an  unhurried,  all- 
male  world,  where  conver- 
sation is  muted  and 
footsteps  muffled  by  Per- 
sian carpets.  A young  aya- 
tollah is  in  his  60s,  and  most 
sport  flowing  white  beards 
— Santa  Clauses  in  black. 
The  grand  ayatollahs  who 
inspired  the  revolution  are 
dead,  or  in  Tehran  making 
politics.  Hundreds  of  other 
more  junior  clerics  who 
never  agreed  with  the  in- 
volvement of  the  clergy  in 
government  are  injaiL 
Three  grand  ayatollahs  are 
also  under  house  arrest  for 
similar  ideological  disputes 
with  the  government, 
reported  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional last  week.  One  is  Aya- 
tollah Montazeri.  Known  as 
the  Pussycat  for  his  resemb- 
lence  to  a cartoon  charac- 
ter. Montazeri  remains  one 
of  Iran’s  most  popular  and 
much-loved  ayatollahs,  al- 
though the  spiritual  leader- 
ship is  in  the  hands  of  Aya- 
tollah Khamenei.  Today, 
Montazeri  is  off-limits  to 
journalists  and  taxi  drivers 
refuse  even  to  slow  down 
near  his  house. 

Another  place  off-limits 
is  the  dishevelled  Hall  of 
Residence  for  foreign  stu- 
dents. Some  70  percent  of 
Qom’s  60,000  religions  stu- 
dents are  from  overseas, 
among  them  thousands 
from  the  Gulf  States.  With 
the  other  Shia  centres  of 
learning  in  Iraq  inaccessi- 
ble because  of  sanctions,  an 
education  in  Qom  is  the  only 
way  to  qualify  as  an  imam. 

America  audits  allies  in 
the  Gulf  believe  a lot  more 
than  religious  training  Is 
going  on  in  Qom;  promising, 
more  militant,  graduates 
get  scooped  op  for  military 
training  in  camps  outside 
Tehran,  or  in  Lebanon’s 
lawless  Bekaa  Valley,  be- 
fore retaining  home  to 
spread  mayhem.  The  tiny 
Island  state  of  Bahrain, 
dominated  by  a Shia  major- 
ity, is  particularly  worried 
about  the  influence  of  Qom- 
trained  mullahs.  Govern- 
ment officials  in  Tehran 
diwmiww  the  allegations  of 
terrorism  by  former  Qom 
students  as  American  cin- 
ema. The  T7S  claims  a young 
Saudi  national,  Hanl  Abdul 
Rahim  Hussein  al  Say egh,  a 
former  Qom  student,  cur- 
rently in  jail  In  Canada,  was 
the  driver  of  the  truck 
which  struck  the  Al  Khobar 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  trade 
bomb  killed  19  American 
soldiers. 

Ayatollah  MusavL  Ardi- 
bili.  one  of  Qom’s  leading 
scholars,  denied  all  know- 
lege  of  Sayegh  but  saidhe 
believed  such  actions  were 
“natural"  from  Saudi  Mus- 
lims. “Americans  do  not 

obey  the  regulations  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  They  drink 
alcohol  and  walk  naked  in 
the  streets,”  he  said. 

He  denied  Qom  is  an  ideo- 
logical trainingracademy 
for  terrorists.  “They  come 
to  study  religion  and  philos- 
ophy here,  not  terrorism. 
Nevertheless, they  may  be 
right  when  they  say  Qom 

makes  them  more  radical. 

Our  students  see  things  and 

observe  our  independence, 
he  explained.  'This  is, 

after  all,  a country  of 
revolution." 


Who’s  glad  that 

they’re  sorry  now 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


ITS  time  for  sex  and  the 
public  Interest  — because 
an  old  debate  is  beginning 
to  whip  up  a new  storm. 
Call  three  witnesses  Cram 
(conveniently  enough)  the 
land  of  the  free.  Call  Paula 
Jones,  Kelly  Flinn  and  Kgthi" 
Lee  Gifford.  If  Jack  Straw,  as 
has  been  widely  moated.  Is 
thinking  again  about  press 


privacy  laws,  they  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

The  proposition  itself 
remains  gestatory.  We’ve 
been  promised  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act  Our  libel 

laws,  promises  long  broken, 
remain  yoked  to  Singapore's 
as  the  most  draconian  in  the 
world.  We’re  signing  up,  at 
last  to  the  European  Conven- 
tion on  HUman  Rights,  with 
its  blessed  Article  10  mid  a 
public  right  to  know.  But  that 
same  convention  also  defines 
a right  to  privacy  much  val- 
ued in  the  House  of  Straw. 

The  question,  elegantly 
posed  by  the  editor  of  this 
paper  the  other  day  in  his 
James  Cameron  lecture,  is 


whether  so  much  movement 
on  so  many  fronts  be 
packaged  into,  something  sen- 
sible — or  whether,  piece- 
meal, there  will  be  privacy 
legislation  which  plough^  its 
own  narrow  furrow?  What 
price,  as  the  editor  of  the  In- 
dependent also  argues,  a div- 
ide (and  now  perhaps  a trade- 
off) between  easier  invest- 
igation of  money  corruption 
and  for  more  restricted  expo- 
sure of  sexual  peccadilloes? 

Brown  envelopes,  yes: 
sucked  toes,  no.  The  line 
works  wen  with  the  Nolan 
grain  and  the  promised 
prison  sanctions  for  ulewy 
which  floated  to  the  White- 
hall surface  yesterday.  A pub- 
lic interest  in  cash,  not  copu- 
lation? Enter  our  brunette 
and  two  blondes. 

Miss  Jones  met  the  Gover- 
nor of  Arkansas  a few  years 
ago  In  a hotel  bedroom.  She 
says  he  took  down  his  trou- 
sers and  tried  to  coerce  her 
into  oral  sex.  That's  the  case 
that  Bill  Clinton  Is  stuck  with 
answering,  a case  beginning 
to  dominate  his  second  term 
in  the  White  House.  Is  there  a 
“public  interest”  in  repeating 
it?  Alas:  of  course. 

Is  there  a concomitant  pub- 
lic interest  in  investigating 
the  sexual  histories  of  Mr 
Clinton  and  Miss  Jones?  In 


logic  that  has  to  be  so.  This 
bit  of  sexual  drama,  with 
courtrooms  attached,  can’t  be 
wrapped  away  as  private  and 
personal. 


The  blonde  Miss  Flinn  was 
America’s  first  qualified  B-52 
pilot  But  she  had  an  affair 
with  a soccer  coach,  didn’t 
come  clean  to  her  Air  Force 
superiors,  and  will  shortly  be 
discharged  without  honour. 
Meanwhile,  however.  Air 
Force  General  Joseph  Ralston 
is  poised  to  become  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  and  (a  pox 
on  nosy  reporters)  it  seems  he 
had  a long  affair  with  a CIA 
lady.  Adultery,’ which  the  US 
military  has  somewhat  wam- 
bly  laws  proscribing. 

Is  it  fair  that  a woman  gets 
sacked  for  the  very  offence 
that  doesn’t  stop  a top  brass 
man  getting  promotion? 
Should  notions  of  privacy 
have  prevented  the  press 
rummaging  around  in  Ral- 


ston's past?  Should  they  even 
stop  now,  when  his  ex-wlfe 
rifltmc  he  was  still  seeing  the 
woman  from  the  CIA  long 
after  be  says  they  broke  up? 
There  could.  I think,  be  no 
clearer  “public  interest”  than 
examining  whether  the  Air 
Force  treats  Its  men  and 


women  equally,  and  whether 
the  fixture  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  told  tiw  truth.  But 
the  story  began  in  bedrooms, 
with  the  doors  tight  locked. 

Kathy  Lee  Gifford,  avail- 
able on  Sky  One  most  week- 
day mornings,  is  a gushy  mi* 
of  Anthea  Turner,  Esther 
Rantzen  and  Cilia  Black. 
She’s  a beauty  queen,  night 
club  singer  and  born-again 
Christian  who  married  the 


gnarled  football  hero  who 
does  the  Desmond  Lynam  bit 
for  ABC  on  Monday  nights. 
She  rates  high  on  confidences 
and  embarrassments.  Hubby 
Frank  is  “a  human  love  ma- 
chine”. He  has,  at  66,  a won- 
derfully taut  bottom.  They 
relish  sex  in  the  afternoon. 
“When  people  are  still  in 
their  offices,  we’re  in  our 
apartment  — hanging-  off  the 
chandeliers.”  She  says  she 
calls  him  Lambchop.  And  so. 
relentlessly,  on. 

But  Frank,  as  America  now 
knows,  had  an  air  hostess  on 
the  side.  She  took  her  tale  to  a 
supermarket  tabloid,  it 
(reportedly)  paid  $47,000  and 
set  up  secret  video  cameras  in 
a New  York  hotel  bedroom 
where  the  hostess  took  Gif- 
ford through  his  paces.  The 
tabloid  published  foe  story. 
TtotViip  Lee  and  Frank  denied 
it  Then  the  paper  printed  the 
video  pictures.  Mrs  Gifford 
was  sighted  last  week  on 


Is  it  in  the  public 
interest  that  lovey- 
dovey  capers 
should  only  be 
marketed  to  suit  a 
bank  balance? 


stage  in  a New  Jersey  casino 
singing  “Who’s  Sorry  Now?” 
while  her  husband  sat  at  a 
table  looking  grim. 

In  privacy  law  terms,  foe 
third  imbroglio  looks  much 
the  simplest  No  political  im- 
plications at  aff:  only  a talk 
show  hostess  and  a football 
commentator.  Bugs  in  foe 
bedroom.  Loot  for  the  other 
woman  who  talked  and  co-op- 
erated. The  Press  Complaints 
Commission  we  have  would 


go  wild  over  such  breaches  of 
its  code.  Would  a law  on  top 
be  so  very  difficult?  Where’s 


the  “public  interest",  as  op- 
posed to  the  ogling  Interest  of 
the  public,  in  all  this? 

Yet  even  here  there  are 
problems.  US  opinion,  for  one 
thing,  seems  notably  devoid 
of  outrage-  Security  kit  com- 
panies are  doing  a roaring 
trade  in  their  pens,  glasses, 
clocks  and  wrist  watches 
which  conceal  hidden  video 
cameras.  ("Mention  Frank 
Gifford  when  ordering  and 
get  an  extra  discount  off  our 
already  low  prices.")  Is  that 
foe  debased  reaction  of  a de- 
based society?  Almost,  but 

not  quite.  ^ 

The  First  Amendment  (with 
freedom  of  information  back- 
up) isn’t  one  condition  in  a 
complex  tradeoff.  It’s  abso- 
lute. As  good  for  Larry  Flint 

and  Hustler  as  for  Watergate 
and  foe  Washington  Post. 
And.  crucially,  the  Giffords 
lack  sympathy  because  they 
are  felt  to  have  thrown  away 
their  privacy  in  the  first 
place.  Kathie  Lee  (as  one 
Hollywood  publicist  says)  “is 
not  just  a public  figure.  We 
can’t  help  but  feel  an  exten- 
sion of  her  family-’* 

Is  it  in  the  “public  interest” 
that  careers  and  kids  and  lo- 
vey-dovey capers  with  Lamb- 
chop  should  be  relentlessly 
marketed  when  that  suits  an 
image  a bank  balance, 
but  automatically  off-limits 


when  the  reality  runs  awry? 
Is  privacy  (see  PCC  problems 
already  with  Julia  Carling 
and  Princess  Dl)  a commodity 
in  the  sole  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual concerned? 

America’s  three  big  bead- 
line stories  of  the  month  — in 
the  New  York  Times  and 
National  Inquirer  — are  all 
about  fornication  and  future 
nnnm-ing*  together.  Sex  and 


rash.  The  line,  on  inspection, 
looks  a little  mistier  for  law- 
making purposes  — as  we 
leave  Kathie  Lee  warbling 
away  to  her  watching  mil- 
lions in  Atlantic  City.  “Who's 
heart  is  aching  for  breaking 
each  vow?" 


All  of  us  together  now 


John  Palmer  argues  that  next  week’s  Amsterdam  summit  must  plan  for  the  next 
two  decades,  when  over  30  more  countries  will  want  to  join  the  European  Union 


T 


HE  most  influential 
voices  shaping  the 
European  Union  for 
the  2lst  century  win 
not  be  beard  at  the 
Amsterdam  summit  which 
begins  next  Monday.  Atten- 
tion will  focus  on  the  15  heads 
of  government  as  they  wrestle 
with  the  metaphysics  of  EU 
institutional  reform  and 
battle  on  ti)e.  ideological  fron- 
tier between  aTSurope  'of  com- 
petitiveness and  labour  mar- 
ket reform,  and  a Europe  of 
solidarity  and  justice. 

But  it  is  the  ghostly  army  of 
aspiring  members  from  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe,  foe 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bal- 
kans who  are  really  writing 
Che  agenda  for  foe  next  stages 
of  European  integration. 

The  enlargement  of  the  EU 
from  15  member  states,  first 
to  20  or  21  by  around  2002  and 
then  in  stages  to  between  35 
and  40  countries  over  the  next 
two  decades  now  appears  irre- 
versible. For  the  wider 
Europe  which  re-emerged  at 


The  European 
Union  must  be 
about  sharing 
sovereignty  if 
it  is  to  be  more 
than  a glorified 
common  market 


the  end  of  foe  cold  war,  entry 
into  foe  EU  provides  both  the 
dynamic  for,  and  an  essential 
guarantee  of,  democracy,  sta- 
bility and  peace. 

For  the  EU  to  turn  its  faoe 
from  foe  applicants  would  be 
to  invite  political  regression, 
economic  chaos,  revived  na- 


tionalism and  a growing  risk 
of  instability  and  conflict  on 
its  eastern  and  southern 
borders. 

The  present  members  of  the 
EU  recognise  this  geo-politi- 
cal imperative  — with  vary- 
ing degress  of  enthusiasm. 
But  they  are  a long  way  off 
recognising  the  scale  of 
change  needed  within  foe  EU 
If  its  transformation  into  a 
irninn  of  30  or  more  countries 
is  not  to  end  in  disaster.  Tony 

Blair,  Lionel  Jospin  and  other 
EU  leaders  — both  newly- 
arrived  and  long-established 
_ speak  with  disdain  of  the 
Internal  £U  institutional  de- 
bate. They  rightly  insist  that 
the  EU  should  better  reflect 
foe  concerns  . of  its  citizens. 

But  far  from  being  a diver- 
sion, reform  of  foe  EU  and  its 
institutions  is  a precondition 
for  Effective  action  on  employ- 
ment, growth,  social  justice 
and  a better  quality  of  lift  for 
the  peoples  of  the  union,  as 
well  as  for  enlargement  With- 
out a greater  willingness  to 
share  sovereignty,  no  Euro- 
pean nation  today  can  begin 
to  get  a grip  on  the  economic 
and  other  consequences  of 
globalisation.  . 

This  is  true  for  the  single 
currency  project,  for  the  plan 
to  create  a frontier-free 
Europe  of  “freedom,  justice 
and  stability”  and  for  the 
often-proclaimed,  but  never 
yet  achieved,  goal  of  a com- 
mon European  foreign  and 
security  pdUcy. 

That  is  why  one  add  test  of 


mon  area  of  free  movement  of 
people  and  the  union's  Inter- 
nal security  and  Justice  sys- 
tem through  the  EUs  own 
legal  and  political  institu- 
tions. They  see  this  as 
essential  in  preparing  for  con- 
tinent-wide free  movement  of 
people  in  future. 

Blair's  views  on  a new.  less 
socially  regulated,  more  busi- 
ness-friendly Europe  are 
being  listened  to  with  interest 
and  respect  for  his  electoral 
achievements.  But  irritation 
with  what  too  easily  appears 
to  be  the  same  old  arrogant 
British  habit  of  lecturing  its 
EU  partners  on  the  best  (and 
invariably  British)  way  of 
running  things  is  already  set- 
ting in. 

Blair  will  have  to  balance 
advocacy  of  labour  market 
flexibility  by  embracing  at 
least  some  of  the  agenda  for  a 
social  Europe  generated  by 
popular  protest  during  foe 
past  two  years  and  now  ac- 
tively canvassed  by  the  new 
French  socialist  government 


Irritation  with  the 
same  old  arrogant 
British  habit  of 
lecturing  on  the 
best  way  of 
running  things  is 
already  setting  in 


the  success  of  foe  Amsterdam 
gimmit  will  be  whether  It 

reduces  foe  paralysing  grip  of 
the  “national  veto”  an  EU 
(fecfeinn-mHlring.  What  W3S 
merely  irritating  in  an  origi- 
nal European  Community  of 
six  Is  now  a major  impedi- 
ment to  e&bctive  action  for  a 
union  of  15  and  could  lead  to 
Implosion  as  the  EU  expands. 

But  it  vSl  not  be  enough  to 
strengthen  the  EITs  political 
executive  — the  council  of 
ministers  and  the  Commis- 


sion. Talk  about  making  the 
EU  more,  .accountable  to  its 
citizens  is  meaningless  unless 
the  European  parliament, 
national  parliaments,  and  the 
European  Court  of  Justice  are 
given  powers  really  to  control 
the  decision-makers.  „ 

By  this  test,  the  favoured 
alternative  British  model  of 
an  “inter-gov.ernmental” 
Europe  fails  on  all  tests  of 
effectiveness,  openness  and 
accountability.  Talk  of  an  EU 
based  on  co-operation  be- 
tween Independent  national 


states  misses  the  point  the 

imioit  must  be  about  sover- 
eignty-sharing if  it  is  to  be 
more  than  a glorified  com- 
mon market 

For  all  the  refreshing 
change  of  style  in  Britain’s 
European  policy  introduced 
by  the  Blair  government  its 
stance  on  some  of  these  cor- 
nerstone issues  remains  am- 
biguous. Labour  will  now 
agree  to  a (very  modest) 
reduction  in  the  scope  of  the 
national  veto.  But  foe  new 
government  has  adopted 
some  Tory  shibboleths  which 
win  make  it  difficult  if  UOt 
impossible,  for  the  EU  to 
build  a community  of  ‘free- 
dom, justice  and  security". 

Consider  foe  ritualistic  as- 
sertion that  Britain  must 
retain  purely  national  con- 
trols on  its  internal  borders 
with  tiie  rest  of  the  EU.  . Why 
must  it?  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  fight  against  interna- 
tional crime  mid  so-celled  “il- 
legal Immigration’'  or  the  pro- 
tection of  animal  health 


requires  the  UK  to  opt  out  of 
the  Schengen  agreement.  In- 
ternational crime  is  no  re- 
specter of  national  frontiers 
and  can  only  be  countered  by 
effective  cross-border  co-ordi- 
nation of  police  and  customs 
and  a much  stronger  EuropoL 

Suggestions  that  Britain 
would  have  to  introduce  IB 
cards  If  it  does  not  keep  its 
own  border  controls  are  also 
wide  of  the  mark  — the  Neth- 
erlands. a Schengen  area 
member,  proves  that  UK  op- 
position to  the  free  movement 
of  people  across  all  EU 
countries  sits  uneasily  with 
the  government’s  campaign 
far  greater  European  labour 
market  flexibility. 

The  other  EU  states  are 
anxious  for  a less  conflicting 
relationship  with  Britain,  so 
it  will  he  allowed  to  keep  its 
own  Union  Jack-embossed 
system  of  national  border 
controls.  But,  in  return,  the 
other  EU  countries  will  de- 
mand assurances  that  they 
will  be  free  to  run  the  com- 


By  no  means  all  the  ob- 
stacles and  pitfalls  in  the  way 
of  a more  effective  and  ac- 
countable EU  are  of  British 
making.  The  FrancoGerman- 
led  demand  for  a phased  move 
to  a European  defence  union 
is  sensible  enough.  After  all. 
the  United  States  is  inevitably 
going  to  pay  more  attention  to 
its  own  regional  and  other 
interests  In  future. 

But  the  Insistence  that  the 
western  EU  — the  putative 
defence  arm  of  the  EU  — 


provide  a superfluous  nuclear 
defence  guarantee  to  its  mem- 
bers is  nonsense  given  Nato’s 
central  role  — in  partnership 
with  Russia  — in  post-cold 
war  Europe's  collective 
security. 

Smaller  EU  countries  will 
have  to  accept  a fairer  distri- 
bution of  votes  in  the  council 

of  ministers  to  reflect  differ- 
ent population  sizes.  A more 
effective  and  influential  Com- 
mission will  also  mean  fewer, 
but  more  substantial,  portfo- 
lios for  its  members  and 
greater  power  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  jobs  to  his  or 
her  team. 

John  Major’s  government 
mistakenly  believed  that  a 
wider  Europe  would  inevita- 
bly lead  to  a shallower 
Europe.  That  is  why  foe 
Tories  originally  dismissed 
the  Amsterdam  treaty  as  no 
more  than  a 5,000-kilometre 
maintenance  job.  But,  as  foe 
candidate  countries  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe  are  the 
first  to  point  our,  widening 
the  union  requires  its  further 
deepening. 

This  is  why  there  will  be 
other  Maastricht  and  Am- 
sterdams  over  foe  next  de- 
cade or  so  as  the  final  shape 
of  the  new  Europe  Is  deter- 
mined. Is  this  yet  folly  under- 
stood in  London? 


Our  children’s 
absolute  right 
to  be  bone  idle 


Ros  Coward 


M I alone  in  feeling 
anxious  about  the  mes- 
sages currently  emerg- 
ing from  government  about 
mothers,  childcare  and  work? 
They  are  beginning  to  look 
like  the  blueprint  for  a creche 
culture  in  which  the  work 
ethos  is  paramount 

Everything  — from  the  push 
to  find  work  for  single  moth- 
ers, through  Harriet  Har- 
man's integrated  childcare 
plans,  to  the  endorsement  of 
kids’  clubs  — assumes  that 
■what  mothers  really  want  and 
what  children  need  is  a work- 
ing mum.  Any  mother  who 
chooses  to  work  should  have 
good  childcare  and  flexible 
working  hours.  No  economy 
that  relies  on  female  labour 
should  confront  working 
mothers  with  unnecessary  dif- 
ficulties. But  there  are  other 
reasons  why  many  mothers 
choose  not  to  work,  besides 
worries  about  the  childcare 
arrangements  and  quality. 

The  majority- of  women 
either  leave  work  or  reduce 
hours  when  they  have  chil- 
dren. The  majority  prefer 
part-time  work  even  when  the 
children  reach  school  age. 
Women  may  not  admit  to  it  in 
questionnaires  but  many  still 
feel  they  and  their  children 
would  lose  out  if  they  worked 
full-time.  They  feel  their  pres- 
ence is  valuable,  given  to  chil- 
dren when  needed  rather  than 
as  and  when  foe  job  market 
allows.  Among  single  mothers 
I know  — none  there  by 
choice  — this  feeling  is  espe- 
cially strong.  They  do  not 
want  their  children  to  have 
foe  added  “disadvantage”  of  a 
mother  working  full-time. 
This  disadvantage  refers  not 
just  to  childcare  problems  OT 
the  poverty  trap  but  to  some- 
thing more  nebulous:  the 
sense  that  someone  should  be 
available  for  children,  even 
older  children,  in  a less 
restricted  way. 

There  is  no  fashionable  lan- 
guage for  such  ideas.  Women 
have  for  a long  time  been 
embarrassed  to  be  “just" 
mothers,  ashamed  of  not  hav- 
ing a work  identity.  Now  with 
a government  placing  such 
emphasis  on  foe  work  ethos,  it 
is  even  harder  to  make  parent- 
ing seem  a worthwhile  activ- 
ity. If  Cberie  Blair  is  pro- 
moted as  combining  a 
demanding  career  with  being 
a “brilliant”  mother,  it  is  dear 
that  “good  mothering”  now 
involves  being  a good  worker 
too.  Perhaps  this  is  just  a 
necessary  corrective  for  the 
years  of  neglect  for  foe  prob- 
lems of  working  mothers. 

But  now  the  work  ethos  is 
being  applied  to  the  plans  for 
childcare  as  welL  And  this  is 


where  it  gets  unpleasant  Kids 
dubs  have  been  gaining  sup- 
port as  a solution  to  the  mis- 
match between  school  and 
working  hours.  The  concept 
has  had  an  enormous  boost 
from  Harriet  Harman  and 
Cherie  Blair,  who  plans  tc 
make  Downing  Street  avail- 
able for  Kids  Club  homework 
on  Budget  day.  It  has  great 
attractions  if  its  main  cam- 
paigning group,  the  Kids  Club 
Network.  Is  typical.  It  seeks  to 
provide  after-school  clubs  and 
all-day  care  through  school 
holidays.  The  logic  is  obvious. 
With  too  much  fast  traffic, 
attacks  on  kids  and  the  temp- 
tations of  crime,  the  world  is 
not  a safe  place  for  unsuper- 
vised children.  But  when  1 
read  the  literature  my  heart 
sinks  at  their  definition  of  the 
problems.  They  worry  about 
too  many  latchkey  children, 
too  many  children  walking 
home  alone  and  too  little  to  do 
alter  school  Children  should 
be  safe  in  supervised  clubs 
with  constructive  activities. 

There’s  something  soulless 
about  this  regulation  and 
restriction  of  the  child's 
world.  It  responds  to  the  prob- 
lems of  parents,  not  children: 
the  demands  of  the  economy 
or  long  hours,  and  our  inabil- 
ity to  order  our  community  so 
that  its  open  spaces  and 
streets  are  safe  places  to  play. 


HY  shouldn’t  chil- 
dren go  home  alone, 
or  hang  about  with 
their  friends  in  parks?  In  a 
slightly  better  world  (not  just 
an  ideal  one),  with  cheaper 
leisure  facilities,  restricted 
traffic,  and  park-keepers, 
there’s  no  reason  why  chil- 
dren shouldn’t  play  unsuper- 
vised. If  schools  are  becoming 
achievement-oriented,  why 
should  children  be  constantly 
supervised  in  “constructive" 
activity?  The  assumption  is 
that  children  left  to  them- 
selves, idling  about  with 
friends,  will  inevitably  drift 
towards  crime.  But  there’s  no 
evidence  that  crime  is  com- 
mitted out  of  boredom,  much 
more  that  it  increases  with  the 
gulf  between  wealth  and 
poverty. 

To  propose  the  work  ethos 
as  the  solution  to  childcare 
shows  that  we  are  drifting 
back  to  Victorian  values 
again.  We  should  recognise 
children's  rights  to  be  bone 
idle,  to  encounter  boredom, 
thereby  finding  resources  and 
creativity  within  themselves. 
This  entails  a different  philos- 
ophy of  parenting,  one  which 
does  not  always  direct  and 
control  children  but  makes  it- 
self available  when  and  if  a 
child  needs  support  One  col- 
umnist talked  about  “genera- 
tions of  children  roaming  run- 
down council  estates  like 
packs  of  wild  dogs”.  But  when 
I see  children  ducking  In  and 
out  of  traffic  on  bikes,  hanging 
out  with  friends,  taking  the 
odd  kick  at  a BMW,  I worry 
for  their  safety,  not  their 
souls.  They  may  be  more  free 
and  creative  than  those  whose 
spirits  we  are  now  threaten- 
ing to  bend  to  the  require- 
ments of  foe  working  world. 


Gall  Prime  Health 
and  cover  all 
your  children  for 
the  price  of  one. 
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llsllke  soma  otter  health  plans, 
with  Prfmecare  yoa  pay  the  same 
proofon  tewaver  many  children 
yon  have. 

fa  addition  Primocare  gives  you 
and  your  family  conprstaashiB 
cover,  with  so  financial  holts  on 

rargaons’  and  uaastbBtisb’  foes. 
Which  ceold  be  very  important  to 
yon  one  day.  And  to  yonr  cfabtnm. 


Prime  Health 


A member  of  the  Standard  Lite  Croup 


feV: 


0800  77  99  55 
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Liberation  in  Le 


Committed . . . Gertie  Roche  worked  for  70  years  at  the  grassroots  of  the  labour  movement 


IN  1970.  after  years  with- 
out  a strike,  Leeds  cloth- 
ing workers  erupted  In 
an  extraordinary  rebel- 
lion against  the  low  pay 
which  had  resulted  born  the 
decline  of  the  industry.  It 
started  at  the  Colliers  factory, 
and  workers,  many  of  them 
women,  came  streaming  out 
and  headed  for  the  Simons 
factory.  It  was  there  that  Ger- 
tie Roche,  who  has  died  aged 
84,  was  a shop  steward. 

More  and  more  factories 
closed.  Workers  marched 
through  the  city,  spreading 
across  the  streets,  spilling 
over  on  to  grass  verges  and 
creating  a spontaneous  mgqc 
picket.  The  women  were 
seething  with  anger,  but  they 
were  rm  fa  miliar  with  miion 
structures. 

Gertie  Roche,  who  then  had 
almost  half  a century  of  trade 
union  experience,  helped  turn 
Spontaneity  into  strategy  as 
strike  committees  developed. 

But  after  the  strike  the  women 

felt  abandoned  by  the  men. 
Thus  did  they  refuse  to  sup- 
port them  when  male  leaders 
were  victimised.  And  thus  did 
Gertie,  who  celebrated  the  up- 
rising of  women  who  were 
exploited  and  disregarded, 
reflect  without  EPntimtfntglHy 
on  the  volatility  of  the  spirit  of 
solidarity. 

Gertie  Roche  worked  for 


Len  Addicott 


A call 
against 
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LEN  Addicott,  who  has 
died  aged  79,  pioneered 
postwar  reconciliation 
and  campaigned  against  Brit- 
ish arms  sales  to  the  Portu- 
guese dictatorship  during  its 
Angolan  war. 

At  the  1961  London  Baptist 
Assembly,  missionaries 
reported  on  the  routine  use  trf 
torture  and  slave-like  con- 
tract labour  In  Angola.  Those 
few  black  Angolans  who  were 
taught  in  mt«d«n  schools 
were  singled  out  for  murder 
by  the  colonial  authorities. 
Addicott  and  his  fellow  South- 
end  Baptist  minister  Eric  Bla- 
ke brough,  launched  the 
Angola  Action  Group,  produc- 
ing what  became  the  contro- 
versial and  strongly  worded- 
Southend  Statement 
The  Guardian  took  up  their 
campaign;  a petition,  calling 
for  a halt  to  arms  sales  for 
Angola  was  presented  to  the 
Commons  and  that  same  day 
sales  were  suspended. 

Bom  in  Coventry,  Addicott 
left  school  at  14  and  served  a 
seven-year  printing  appren- 
ticeship but  felt  called  Into 
religious  ministry-  After 
Bristol  Baptist  College,  he 
was  ordained  in  1944  and 
went  to  his  first  church,  at 
Ripley  in  Derbyshire. 

It  was  here  that  a key  fea- 
ture of  his  ministry  first  be- 
came apparent  — - his  love  of 
the  underdog.  He  taught  him- 
self German  so  that  he  could 
work  in  prisoner-of-war 
camps  and  held  bilingual  ser- 
vices in  his  own  church  while 
his  congregation  was  encour- 
aged to  invite  German  prison- 
ers home.  Among  those  who 
were  impressed  to  hear  of  this 
work  was  the  anti-Nazi  pastor 


Len  Addicott  crusading 


Michael  Quicks 


Leonard  Edward  Addicott,  minis- 
ter, bom  September  17,  1917: 
died  May  9. 1997 


Birthdays 


Johnny  Depp,  actor,  34; 
Michael  J Fox,  actor,  36;  Jer- 
emy Hardie.  chairman,  W H 
Smith,  59;  Dong  Henderson, 
MP.  Minister  for  Europe,  48; 
Prof  Eric  Hobsbawn,  Marx- 
ist historian,  80;  Richard 
Hudson,  stage  designer,  43; 
Derek  Hunt,  chairman,  M3T, 


58;  Peter  Kllfoyle,  MP,  Junior 
minister.  Cabinet  Office,  61; 
Michael  Mates,  Conservative 
MP,  63;  June  O’Dell,  former 
deputy  tfafiirmnn.  Equal  Op- 
portunities Commission,  68; 
Alice  PoHock.  dress  designer, 
55;  Charles  Saatchl.  advertis- 
ing executive,  54;  Susan 
Strange,  professor  of  interna- 
tional relations,  74;  David 
Trough  ton.  actor,  47. 


Fat  chat 


IF  YOU  have  trouble  identify- 
ing positives  about  your 
weight,  have  a dialogue  with 
yourfet 

Whatever  it  says,  listen  to 
it  non-judgmen tally  and  em- 
phatically, so  that  you  can 
really  learn  more  about  its 
role  in  your  life. 

If  you  are  doing  this  in 
writing,  first  write  out  your 
question,  then  your  fat’s 
answer,  then  your  response 
and  soon,  the  way  for  a script 
for  a play  is  written  out 

Write  as  feat  as  you  com- 
fortably can,  and  let  whatever 
comes  out  come  out,  even  if  it 
doesn’t  make  sense  to  you  or 
you  don't  agree  with  it 


If  you're  doing  this  out 
loud,  place  two  seats  feeing 
each  other.  Start  by  sitting  in 
one  of  them,  as  you.  and  ask 
your  fet  your  question.  Then 
shift  seats  and  be  your  fet  and 
answer.  Again,  just  let  it 
flow,  as  if  you're  an  actress  in 
character,  feeling  the  part 
When  you’re  done,  thank 
your  fet  for  talking  to  you. 
Here's  a sample  dialogue: 
Freda:  What  do  you  do  for 
me? 

Fat:  I protect  you. 

Freda:  How  and  from  what? 
Fat;  I protect  you  from  being 
sexually  harassed  by  project- 
ing an  image  that  says:  “Tm 
big  and  you’d  better  not  mess 
with  me." 

Freda:  But  why  do  that?  Tm 
not  so  afraid  of  being 
harassed. 

Fat:  Sure  you  are,  think  about 
it 

Freda:  [thinks  about  it] 

You're  right.  I do  really  hate 
and  dread  the  comments,  leers 
and  touching  or  grabbing  that 
some  men  do.  I’ve  always 
known  that  I can’t  stand  It,  but 
I’ve  never  realised  the  extent 
to  which  it  Intimidates  me. 
Thanks  for  helping  me. 

From  Love  Your  looks.  How  To 


Robert  Serber 


Physicist  and 
facilitator 


WHEN  General  Les- 
lie Groves  wrested 
the  embryonic 
United  . States 
atomic  weapons  programme 
from  US  counter-intelligence 
and,  in  October  1942,  ap- 
pointed Robert  J Oppenhei- 
mer  as  the  Manhattan  Pro- 
ject’s scientific  director, 
Oppenheimer  told  Groves 
that  he  would  need  the  very 
best  physicists.  He  listed 
greats  like  Hans  Bethe,  Emi- 
lio Segre  and  Edward  Teller 
but.  even  higher  on  the  list 
was  Robert  Serber,  who  has 
died  aged  88.  a theoretical 
physicist  extraordinary  and 
Oppenheimer’s  brilliant  post- 
doctoral student  friend  and 
protege. 

Sorter's  great  gift  was  that : 
although  a theoretical  physi- 
cist of  international  stature, 
he  could  translate  the  bomb- 
makers’  most  esoteric  physics 
problems  into  a form  commu- 
nicable to  experts  In  other 
disciplines.  When  the  chem- 
ists, engineers  and  applied 
physicists  began  to  gather  in 
a former  boys  school  high  on 
an  isolated  mesa  above  Los 
Alamos  canyon.  New  Mexico, 
it  was  Serber  who  was  en- 
trusted by  Oppenheimer  with 
introducing  the  nature,  diffi- 
culties and  magnitude  of  their 
secret  mission. 

Serber,  quiet,  bespectacled 
yet  an  Incisive  speaker  in 
spite  of  a slight  lisp,  delivered 
a series  of  lectures  linking  all 
the  known  ground,  lectures 
which  became  the  Los  Alamos 
Primer,  one  of  the  most  fam- 
ous documents  of  the  war.  By 
a quirk  of  history,  as  Serber 
was  explaining  how  atomic 
bombs  might  he  produced 
within  two  years,  a Tokyo 
conference  of  Japanese  physi- 
cists and  defence  experts  de- 
cided that,  although  feasible, 
atomic  weapons  could  not  be 
produced  quickly  enough  to 
be  used  by  any  of  the 
belligerents. 

Serberis  lectures  summed 
up  the  key  findings  of  a sum- 
mer meeting  organised  at  the 
Berkeley  laboratory  a year 
earlier  by  Oppenheimer  and 
Teller  which  Serber  attended 
and  which,  in  large  measure, 
stimulated  belief  in  the  US 
military  of  the  practicality  of 


Martin  Niemaller.  Addicott 
later  told  foe  full  story  of  foe 
Ripley  experience  in  his  1990 
pamphlet  Beloved  Enemies. 
After  pastorates  in  Plymouth 
and  Saffron  Walden,  he 
moved  to  Southend,  where  he 
launched  his  Angolan 
campaign. 

After  spells  at  Blackheath 
and  Charlton,  he  retired  from 
full-time  ministry  In  1966  and 
took  a Cambridge  postgradu- 
ate education  certificate.  He 
taught  religious  education  at 
the  Perse  School  for  Girls, 
Cambridge,  while  continuing 
to  help  out  in  local  churches. 

In  retirement  he  researched 
the  life  of  Robert  Robinson, 
an  18th-century  Baptist  min- 
ister he  felt  had  been  harshly 
treated  by  history.  One 
sensed  in  Addicotfs  crusade 
to  restore  his  reputation  a 
feeling  that  he  too  had  not 
received  fair  recognition  for 
his  own  work. 

The  home  he  shared  with 
Margaret,  his  wife  of  42  years, 
was  open  at  various  times  to 
rough  sleepers,  foe  mentally 
ill  and  people  convicted  of 
violent  crimes.  Margaret’s 
death  in  1992  left  him  physi- 
cally and  emotionally  shat- 
tered; throughout  their  mar- 
riage she  had  been  the  quiet 
strength  behind  all  of  his  pub- 
lic work. 

He  leaves  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


Stop  Criticizing  And  Start  Ap- 
preciating Your  Appearance, 
spotted  by  DeO  BirketL  The 
Oldie 


PWCs  not  PC 


ITS  cards  on  the  table  time.  I 
have  every  sympathy  for  foe 
poor  old  Royal  Yachting 
Association  as  it  tries  to 
reconcile  the  rabid  fury  of  its 
"old  crusty”  tendency  with 
the  responsible,  caring,  but 
still  rather  anguished  views 
of  those  who  represent  its 
constitional  conscience. 

Users  of  personal  water- 
craft (PWCs)  have  rights  of 
course;  the  same  rights  as  we 
do.  Their  boats  are  toys,  and 
so  (to  be  honest)  are  ours. 
There  Is  no  good  reason  for 
the  RYa  not  to  take  them 
under  its  wing,  look  after 
foeir  interests  and  give  them 
the  benefit  of  national  and 
even  international  represen- 
tation. However— and  this 
an  unusual  confession  for 
someone  who  believes  that 
the  greatest  boon  to  cruising 
in  recent  years  has  been  the 
turbocharged  diesel  engine 
— I find  myself  allied  with  the 
crusties  on  this.  You  see.  the 


trouble  with  PWCs  is  that 
you  only  notice  them  in 
places  that  would  otherwise 
be  quiet  They  are  not  de- 
signed for  peaceful  repose: 
you  cannot  relax  on  foe  deck 

of  a PWC  with  your  drink  to 
admire  foe  sunset 
They  seem  to  attract  foe 
kind  of  owner  who  Ifices  an 
audience,  whether  that  audi- 
ence is  willing  or  not  And  on 
the  water.  PWCs  tend  to  be 
much  fester  and  more  agile 
than  everybody  else,  so  it's 
very  difficult  to  catch  up  with 

them,  reason  with  their 
owners,  explain  that  after  a 
while  the  noise  is  inclined  to 
become  a little  wearisome,  te- 


dious. irritating,  discomfort- 
ing, irksome,  objectionable, 
aggravating,  importune,  pro- 
voking and  distasteful,  and 
kindly  explain  that  foe  only 
recourse  now  open  to  you  is 
to  take,  sink,  bom  and  de- 
stroy their  craft 
River  rage  in  Motorboat  and 
Yachting. 


Ban  boozled 


WE  do  not  garrotte,  guillo- 
tine, stone  or  flay  alive  in  this 
country.  We  are  crueller,  we 


seven  decades  at  the  grass- 
roots of  the  Yorkshire  labour 
movement  It  was  a life  that 
spanned  great  changes  in  the 
garment  industry  globally  as 
well  as  in  left  politics. 

She  went  to  work  in  the 

rinfMng  industry  in  the  1S20S 

after  school  in  Leeds.  Aged  16 
she  found  herself  at  Montague 
Burton’s  huge  factory  amidst 
thousands  of  workers.  It  was 
to  be  an  extraordinary  educa- 
tion in  trades  unionism  and 
political  ideas. 

After  a big  strike  In  1936  she 
joined  the  Communist  Party 
and  was  swept  Into  solidarity 
work  for  the  republican  side 
in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Anti-fascism  had  a direct 
bearing  on  anti-Semitism  in 
Leeds,  where  Sir  Oswald  Mos- 
ley's British  Union  of  Fascists 
were  organising.  Overcoming 
ethnic  divisions  had  been  a 
crucial  aspect  c£  the  trade 
union  movement  in  Leeds 
the  days  of  new  union- 
ism in  foe  early  1890s  when 
the  legendary  Tom  Mann 
brought  a new  democratic 
spirit  into  labour  organising. 

After  an  early  unhappy 
marriage  she  met  Jim  Roche, 
a fellow  clothing  worker  who 
became  district  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  after  the 
second  world  war.  Like  other 
communists  during  foe  Cold 
War,  Gertie  and  Jim  were  to 


know  the  isolation  of  advocat- 
ing unpopular  ideas.  They 
were  held  together  however 
by  strong  personal  links  of 
comradeship,  which  were  in- 
j temational  In  scope.  CLandia 
Jones,  the  Caribbean  commu- 


She  remained 
open  to  ideas  and 
new  movements, 
supporting  the 
miners’  wives 
during  the  strike 
of  1984-5 


nlst  forced  to  leave  the  United 
States  during  foe  time  of  Sena- 
tor Joe  McCarthy’s  anti-com- 
munist witch untsr  and  who 
inspired  foe  Netting  HUL  Car- 
nival, was  among  their  dose 
friends.  Gertie  was  active  in 
the  Women's  Assembly  from 
1951  and  opposed  the  Korean 
war.  Women  went  round  to 
families  with  sons  fighting  In 
Korea  and  argued  against  the 
war.  This  had  a personal  rele- 
vance for  Gertie  since  David, 
her  son  by  her  first  marriage, 
was  called  up  and  sent  to 
Korea.  She  became  the  York- 


shire Communist  Party 

women’s  organiser,  setting  up 
women's  groups  in  the  nearby 
colliery  and  textile  towns. 

In  1956  after  Soviet  leader 
Nikita  Khrushchev's  secret 
speech  in  March  on  the 

crimes  of  his  predecessor 
Joseph  Stalin,  Jim  Roche 
resigned  from  the  Communist 
Party.  Gertie  stayed  in  to  fight 

until  November  of  that  year 
when  she  was  expelled.  Both 
were  closely  involved  in  the 
new  left  movement  which 
grew  up  around  the  journal 
the  New  Reasoner  and  shared 
the  commitment  of  friends 
such  as  the  historians  Doro- 
thy and  Edward  Thompson  to 
creating  a democratic  social- 
ism. She  became  active  in  the 
r-ompaign  for  Nuclear  Disar- 
mament. foe  Labour  Party 
and  foe  Institute  of  Workers 
ControL 

When  the  Leeds  women’s 
liberation  group  started  in  the 
early  1970s  she  gave  support 
and  advice,  forming  lasting 
friendships  with  some  of  the 
women  involved.  She  had  a 
rypartty  for  combining  politi- 
cal engagement  with  personal 
kindliness  — and  wonderful 
cooking.  As  a working  class 
woman  activist  and  an  intel- 
lectual she  had  crossed  bound- 
aries. aha  understood  the  diffi- 
culties of  balancing  dififering 
demands  and  pressures.  “Are 


Sheila  Rowbcrtham 


Gertie  Roche,  socialist,  bom 
June  9, 1912  died  June  3. 1987 . 


atomic  weapons.  Serber  de- 
fined Immediate  research  tar- 
gets, such  as  measuring  foe 
neutron  properties  of  a wide 

range  of  materials  and  solv- 
ing the  very  difficult  "ord- 
nance problem”  — that  Is 
how  to  assemble  a critical 
mass  so  rapidly  and  perfectly 
that  foe  resulting  explosion 
utilises  a large  proportion  of 
fog  fissionable  malaria] 

It  was  at  this  time,  at  Op- 
penheimer’s instigation,  that 
Serber  nicknamed  the  Los 
Alamos  device  as  foe  “gad- 
get”, a label  which  was  at- 
tached to  successive  projects. 
The  name  somehow  reflects 
Serber1  s breadth  of  interests 
and  his  fascination  with  ele- 
gant engineering  solutions. 
Within  a few  months,  with 
major  design  aspects  of  two 
types  of  fission  device  in 
place  — foe  plutonium  Implo- 
sion weapon  tested  at  Trinity 
and  dropped  on  Nagasaki.  < 
and  foe  uranium-235  pipe  gun 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  — the 
programme  was  galloping  for- 
ward. By  1944,  under  pressure 
from  Teller  and  Bethe  among 
others,  Oppenheimer  set  up  a 
group  to  look  seriously  at  the 
possibility  of  creating  a 
weapon  based  on  hydrogen 
Isotope  fusion  — foe  H-bomb. 
From  this  time  much  of  foe 
day-to-day  burden  of  research 
and  engineering  for  foe  fis- 
sion weapons  fell  on  Serber, 
whose  communication  skills 
steered  and  intellectually 
welded  foe  teams  separately 

ral  reflating  and  engineering 

the  Trinity  test  device. 

In  foe  immediate  run-up  to 
the  July  1945  test,  Oppenhei- 
mer sent  Teller  on  a strange 
mission  warning  scientists 
about  rattlesnakes  at  foe  test 
site  but,  much  more  seri- 
ously, to  find  out  if  any  could 
think  of  bizarre  tricks  or 
glitches  of  physics  by  which 
the  test  explosion  might  trig- 
ger reactions  taking  it  beyond 
its  planned  confinement. 
Physics  was  entering  un- 
known territory. 

In  The  Making  of  the  Atomic 
Bomb,  Richard  Rhodes  tells 
an  anecdote  about  Serber  and 
these  fears.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  night  of  July  15-16,  1945, 
shortly  before  foe  explosion 
that  transformed  foe  world. 


The  bomb  squad . . . checking  the  assembly  of  atomic  bombs  at  Mariana  base,  1948;  Robert  Serber  is  second  fromright 


Teller  met  Serber  and  asked 
him  what  he  would  do  about 
rattlesnakes.  ‘Til  carry  a 
bottle  of  whisky,”  said 
Serber.  "And  what  of  un- 
planned escalation  of  the 
explosion?”  asked  Teller. 
After  a moment  of  thought 
Serber  said  dryly  ‘Til  carry 
another  bottle  of  whisky.” 
Serber  had  balanced  the  odds. 1 


AFTER  Trinity,  Serber 
joined  the  team  sent 
out  to  a forward  air 
base  to  assemble  the 
weapons  which  would  be 
dropped  on  Japan.  He  was 
scheduled  to  fly  on  foe  Naga- 
saki mission  to  photograph 
the  explosion,  but  was  or- 
dered off  by  the  captain  be- 
cause he  had  no  parachute. 
But  just  over  a week  later, 
however,  he  was  walking  foe 
ruins  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, nalflnlating  fop  heights 
of  foe  explosions  from  radia- 
tion shadows,  assessing  blast 
and  fission  yield  within  the 
terrible  crucible  of  effects. 
Then,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  Serber  held  the  view  that 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
was  ftally  Justified  by  shorten- 
ing of  the  war,  by  foe  elimina- 
tion of  the  need  for  a conven- 
tional and  bloody  allied 
invasion  of  Japan,  and  by  sav- 
ing prisoners  of  war  who  had 
survived  Japanese  barbarity. 

In  the  Immediate  postwar 
period,  Serber  became  di- 


rectly involved  with  Teller’s 
“Super”  — foe  H-bomb  Inves- 
tigation already  under  way  at 
Los  Alamos.  The  work  was 
stalled  because  of  a need  for 
superhuman  calculations. 
Thus  was  it  around  Christ- 
mas 1945,  that  the  first  prob- 
lems to  be  tackled  by  foe 
world's  first  digital  computer, 
Eniar.,  were  those  of  the  dy- 
namics of  the  H-bomb.  i 

Calculations  were  promts- : 
ing  and  Serber  was  one  of  the  ! 
elite  group  of  physicists  and 
mathematicians  who  I 
attended  an  April  1946  Los 
Alamos  three-day  secret  meet- , 
ing,  during  which  H-bomb 
feasibility  was  accepted  and 
designs  This  was 

also  the  last  major  meeting 
attended  by  the  adopted  Brit- 
ish scientist  Klaus  Fuchs 
who,  in  May,  filed  a patent  for 
foe  basic  fission  triggered  H- 
bomb  before  returning  to 
Britain  as  head  of  theoretical 
physics  at  Harwell  — only  to 
be  unmasked  as  a Russian 
spy- 

However  Serber’s  interests 
were  already  moving  away 
from  the  problems  of  weapon 
design  to  the  problems  of  in- 
ternational weapons  control, 
an  Issue  which  he  raised  at 
the  Solvay  Conference  in 
Brussels  In  1948.  By  1951, 
when  he  was  appointed  Co- 
lombia University's  professor 
of  physics,  his  return  to  aca- 
demic life  was  complete,  lead- 


ing to  deep,  lifelong  and  cre- 
ative involvement  in  high  en- 
ergy physics,  particle  acceler- 
ator design  and  cosmic  ray 
research. 

The  Serber  and  Oppenhei- 
mer families  remained  close 
friends.  When,  In  1954,  Oppen- 
heimer was  stationed  to  fece  | 
the  appalling  loyalty  inquisi- 
tion that  led  to  dismissal, 
Serber — who  had  been  inves- 
tigated and  cleared  in  1948  — 
was  again  denounced  as  a 
"leftist” 

It  is  hard  now  to  compre- 
hend the  shabby  motives  and 
methods  of  those  Involved  in 
such  denunciations.  Serber 
received  a sinister  3am  warn- 
ing, ostensibly  from  Oppen- 
heimer through  his  attorney's 
office,  not  to  try  to  help  or 
communicate  because  lines 
and  mail  were  tapped.  Oppen- 
heimer received  a similar 
message,  through  an  attorney 
and  ostensibly  from  Serber. 
Neither,  therefore,  sought  to 
defend  foe  other.  But  foe  mes- 
sages .were  a deception,  de- 
signed to  keep  Serber  from 
the  hearing  and  lead  these  old 
friends  to  believe  that  the 
other  had  deserted  him. 

Serber  gained  his  first 
degree  at  Tjehigh  University 
and  his  physics  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  foe  height  of  the  great  de- 
pression in  1934.  He  married 
his  first  wife  Charlotte  In  1933 
and  met  Oppenheimer  as  a 


visiting  lecturer  at  Wiscon- 
sin. Serber  immediately  felt  a 
strong  scientific  and  personal 
empathy  and,  after  joining 
Oppenheimer  at  Berkeley,  foe 
two  families  became  friends. 

From  Berkeley,  Serber  be- 
came an  associate  professor 
at  foe  University  of  Illinois, 
the  post  he  held  when  Oppen- 
heimer summoned  him  as  an 
assistant  in  foe  creation  of 
atomic  weapons.  Oppenhei- 
mer appointed  Charlotte  as 
librarian  at  Los  Alamos,  thus 
making  her  the  only  female 
section  head  in  the  Manhat- 
tan Project  She  died  in  1987. 
Serber  is  survived  by  his 
second  wife  and  two  sons. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Robert  Serber,  physicist,  bom 
March  14,  1909;  died  June  1, 
1997 


Death  Notices 


ROCHE.  Sudden*  on  3rd  Juno  TBB7  aped 
W Bt  Hampden  Hbuee  Nursing  Home. 
Mmgata.  Qwtnide.~Qartl*"  betoved  «lfe 
of  he  ids  Jemee  Patrick  \Jlm'  Rocfw.  A 
muen  lowed  nwthar.  neiBiei -in-iow.  icbp- 
rnatfior.  Gmndmund  Greet  Grandma. 
Samoa  end  ciemeUun  et  Larnmood  Cro- 
■ruitorVim  on  TTwnadajr  12th  Juno  el  1pm. 
Fantay  ftowem  only,  rtonettorcs  In  Heu  to 
WheeifloitlB  Hoepice.  Leeds. 


■To  ptaca  wur  ennauncement  telephone 
D171  rU  4M7  or  tax  0171  713  4129  Between 
8am  end  3pm  Man-Frf. 


ban.  Banning  is  foe  British 
ftuwa,  an  edict  Issued  from  on 
hlghu  against  which  there  Is 
no  appeal,  but  it  was  only 
when  foe  editor  of  this  august 
Journal  (or  is  it  only  July? — 
how  time  doesn’t  fly)  asked 
me  If  rd  ever  been  barred  from 
anywhere  that  it  dawned  on 
me:  I have  a history  of  being 
banned.  The  desire  to  take 
things  just  a little  too  Ear  is  a 
dangerous  sport,  but  the  thrill 
of  overstepping  foe  mark,  ob- 
viously inculcated  in  me  on 
that  fetefhl  day  at  the  Royal 
Society,  has  never  worn  affi 
As  Shakespeare  so  aptly  put  it, 
‘The  child  is  father  to  the 
man,’  (although  of  course 
there  was  alot  of  inbreeding 
m Elizabethan  times.) 

I feel  no  seise  of  pride  or 
achievement  as  I recall  the  in- 
nmnberable  I have 

suffered.  Quite  the  reverse. 
The  banned,  after  all,  have 
foiled,  and  it  isfer  better  (to 
quote  President  Johnson’s 
rolourftd  ekpressioh)  “to  be 
inside  the  tent  pissing  oat 
than  outside  the  tent  pissing 
in”.  Banning  Is  foe  20th  cen- 
tury equivalent  ofbelng  “cot” 
from  society  and,  although  foe 
victim  feels  obliged  to  affect 


an  air  ofbraggadocio  when  it 
happens,  it  is  always  an  Igno- 
minious experience  to 
undergo. 

Victor  Lewis-Smith  on  the 
banned  wagon.  Harpers  & 
Queen 


Doom  now 


“TTs  the  end  of  foe  world  as 
we  know  it ...”  Since  the 
human  race  was  old  enough 
to  believe  in  anything,  it  ha3 
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believed  in  foe  Apocalypse. 
Every  culture  throughout 
history  has  predicted  the  end 
of  the  world;  Armageddon, 
Ragnarok.  foe  Fifth  Sun,  Es- 
chaton.  Doomsday.  Back  in 
foe  Middle  Ages,  Europe  was 
rife  wlthmillennium  sects 
convinced  of  foe  planet's  im- 
minent  destruction.  The 
products  of  a turbulent, 
largely  Ignorant  society  per- 
petually ravaged  by  plague, 
famine  and  war.  cults  like  the 
Amanriann  anti  the  Taborites 

sprang  up  across  Europe 
prophesying  a bloody  End  for 
usalL 

As  foe  year 2000 ap- 
proaches, we're  beginning  to 
see  a resurgence  of  mlEen- 
narianism  — at  Waco,  in 
China,  Switzerland  and  Can- 
ada. Paranoia  bites  deep,  and 
there  are  same  who’dsay 
there  are  portents  every- 
where; comets,  earthquakes, 
lactating  statues, 
computer  disasters,  flood, 
fire,  disease. 

i Uncut  on  mlllennarlanism. 


Dictionary  Of  Quotations  to 
see  how  London  polarises 
opinion  in  a way  no  other  city 
in  the  world  manages  to  do.  A 
modern  Babylon  for  some, 
for  others  the  streets  are 
paved  with  gold;  Dunbar’s 
“the  flower  of  cities  all''  is  also 
Doyle’s ' fereat  i cesspool " In 
recent  years  cynicism  has 
won;  as  the  man  In  an  old  Pri- 
vate Eye  cartoon  commen- 
tated when  wearily  contem- 
plating the  sleazy  streets: 

’ 'When  a man  is  tired  of  Lon- 
don he  is  right." 

Such  attitudes  are  bad  news 
for  the  countryside.  A high 
proportion  of  the  1.8  millKm 
new  homes  that  we  are  told 
need  to  be  built  in  rural  areas 
by  foe  year20lE  will  be  for 
people  who  have  turned  their 
backs  on  city  life.  ■ 

Country  Life  gets  smug. 


Big  city 


Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdaw&guarduinxxi.tiku 
fax  0171-71$  4366:  write  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian,  1 19  Far- 
rtngdon  Road,  London  EC1R 
3ER. 


Millennium  fever . . . Uncut 


IT  takes  only  a glance  at  foe  - 
Index  of  foe  Oxford 


Hannah  Pool 
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GrandMet  fails 


in  battle  royal 
for  brand  name 


Jonathan  Confino 


GRAND  Metropolitan 
has  lost  central . of 
one  of  its  premier 
brands  after  a court 
victory  by  descendants  of  the 
Russian  Smirnoff  family. 

After  years  of  legal  battle,  a 
Moscow  arbitration  court  is 
reported,  to  have  ruled  thqt 
the  trade  mark  belongs  to  for- 
mer EGR  officer  Boris  Smir- 
noff; a great-grandson  of  Peter 
Smirnoff;  supplier  of  vodka  to 
the  last  tsar. 

Russia’s  customs  commit- 
tee Is  expected  to  issue  an 
order  shortly  that  would  for- 
mally ban  the  import  of  non- 
Russian  Smirnoff  vodka,  ac- 
cording to  Kommersant  Daily 
newspaper,  which  said  the 
court  made  its  ruling  In 
recent  days  but  has  yet  to 
make  it  public.  A GrandMet 
spokesman  was  unable  to  ver- 
ify the  story  last  night. 

It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  GrandMet  can  chal- 
lenge the  ruling  in  another 
court 

The  loss  of  the  Smirnoff 
brand  in  Russia  would  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  GrandMet  be- 
cause it  had  expected  to  boost 
sales  significantly  as  custom- 
ers moved  away  from  cheap 


non-branded  vodka.  It  would 
come  at  an  already  difficult 
time.  The  company  is  trying 
to  consummate  its  £23.8  bil- 
lion merger  with  Guinness, 
despite  the  opposition  of  Ber- 
nard Arnault,  Chairman  of 
Louis  Vuftton  Mo€t  Hennessy 
and  a major  shareholder  In 
Guinness. 

One  executive  Involved  in 
the  legal  fight  said  last  night 
“GrandMet  has  always  been 
quite  naive  about  the  threat 
from  Boris.  They  have  always 
said  they  would  prevail.  But 
Boris  has  a lot  of  powerful  po- 
litical allies,  particularly  in 
the  Moscow  city  government 

“The  loss  of  the  brand 
would  be  devastating.  Russia 
is  the  largest  vodka  market  in 
the  world.  GrandMet  win  be 
seen  to  have  Called  to  protect 
one  of  its  most  valuable 
properties." 

GrandMet  sells  around 

15  million  cases  of  Smirnoff 
every  year  and  has  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  nam*>  in  138 
countries. 

The  legal  skirmish  has  al- 
ready spread  to  America 
where  Boris  Smirnoff  and 
other  family  members  have 
filed  suit  in  a Delaware  court 
asking  it  to  declare  void 
GrandMet* s US  trademarks. 

GrandMet  originally  tried 


to  buy  off  the  threat  from  Bo- 
ris Smirnoff  by  offering  him 
£1  mlTlim  in  shares.  But  he 
refused,  and  started  produc- 
ing 100,000  bottles  of  vodka 
bearing  the  Smirnoff1  name 
and  claiming  to  be  the  genu- 
ine article. 

Despite  GrandMet* s confi- 
dence that  it  could  defeat  Bo- 
ris, he  won  two  Russian  court 
hearings  in  1995.  GrandMet, 
which  says  it  has  the  backing 
of  a larger  group  of  smimnff  ] 
family  members,  has  contin- 
ued to  sell  its  vodka  while  the 
appeal  has  been  held. 

GrandMet  says  its  Ameri- 
can subsidiary,  Heublein, 
bought  the  rights  to  the  Smir- 
noff name  in  1933  from  an 
American  businessman  who 
had  acquired  them  shortly  be- 
fore from  Vladimir  Rmirrtnfr 
a son  of  Peter. 

Boris  Smirnoff  and  other 
members  of  the  family  say 
they  have  documents  show- 
ing that  Vladimir  bad  sold  his 
share  of  the  business  to  his 
eldest  brothers  in  1904.  They 
riatm  Heublein  had  “unlaw- 
fully appropriated  our  ances- 
tor’s historic  legacy”. 

Boris  Smirnoff  has  said 
that  what  is  at  stake  is  Rus- 
sian pride:  “Peter  Smirnoff 
was  Russian.  Smirnoff  be- 
longs to  us.” 


Decline  in  industrial 
innovation  alarms  CBI 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


THE  CBI  issues  a stark 
warning  to  manufactur- 
ers today  that  they  will 
go  the  wall  unless  they  invest 
more  in  developing  products. 

A report  from  the  employ- 
ers' organisation  shows  that 
firms  reduced  spending  an 
innovation  last  year,  at  a time 
when  the  lifespan  of  their  es- 
tablished products  was  fell- 
ing. 

For  the  first  time  since 
1989,  when  the  CBI  started 
keeping  a record  of  innova- 
tion spending,  the  manufac- 
turing and  non-ra  arvufhctur- 
ing  sectors  moved  in  different 
directions. 

In  1996.  manufacturers  cut 
innovation  spending  from 
6.2  per  cent  of  turnover  to 
5^  per  cent  while  their  non- 
manufacturing  counterparts 
increased  their  spend  from 
10.6  per  cent  to  11JB  per  cent 
Alec  Daly,  chairman  of  the 
CBFs  national  manufacturing 
council,  said:  “Manufacturing 


firms  are  by  and  large  finding 
.the  going  a .bit.  tougher  than 
those  in  other  areas  like  the 
retail  or  services  sectors,  and 
perhaps  feel  that  the  neces- 
sary'expenditure  is  more 
than  they  can  afford. 

“Such  an  attitude  is  worry- 
ing. Investment  in  innovation 
should  not  be  the  first  to  go. 
There  is  evidence  that  those 
firms  which  maintain  their 
investments  in  innovation 
are  the  ones  that  do  better 
when  times  get  tough." 

Philip  Wright  senior  policy 
adviser  to  the  CBrs  technol- 
ogy group,  said  the  increas- 
ingly short  lifespan  of  new 
products  and  processes 
reduced  the  time  available  to 
generate  profits  and  get  estab- 
lished in  the  market 

"If  you  have  a situation 
where  the  lifespan  of  prod- 
ucts is  decreasing,  and  it 
takes  a shorter  time  to  de- 
velop new  products  and  pro- 
cesses, only  those  companies 
which  can  innovate  quickly 
wQl  survive,"  he  said. 

The  report,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  in  conjunction  with 


NatWest  Bank,  is  to  be  sent  to 
Trade  and  Industry  Secretary 
Margaret  Beckett  following 
her  call  last  week  for  an  audit 
of  British  competitiveness. 

The  report  concludes  that, 
while  there  is  evidence  that 
Britain  has  a number  of  world- 
class  innovators,  there  are  still 
many  laggards.  “Clearly,  if  the 
UK  can  enhance  the  Invest- 
ment and  performance  with 
respect  to  innovation  in  lag- 
ging companies,  there  should 
be  a significant  increase  in 

overall  competitivmess.,, 

One  of  the  positive  indica- 
tors 1s  the  increasing  empha- 
sis which  companies  are  plac- 
ing on  design  as  part  of  their 
research  and  development. 

The  recent  growth  in  col- 
laboration between  manufac- 
turing companies  and  aca- 
demics, universities  and 
consultants  baa  ended,  how- 
ever. Fewer  companies  were 
committed  to  patenting,  and 
manufacturers  granted  fewer 
licences  allowing  others  to 
use  their  Intellectual  prop- 
erty, compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  patents  filed. 


Singapore  Raffles  buys 
Welles’  London  haunt 


Granada  has 
made  another 
canny  disposal, 
writes  Tony  May 


Granada  has  sold 
Brown’s  Hotel  to  Raf- 
fles, the  luxury  Singa- 
pore hotel  which  was  once 

home- from -home  to  Noel 

Coward.  Somerset  Maugham 
ami  Joseph  Conrad. 

Founded  in  1887  by  Lord 
Byron’s  former  valet. 


Brown’s  has  long  been  one  of 
London’s  top  hotels,  and  was 
a favourite,  with  film  stars 
like  Orson  Welles.  It  was  the 
model  for  Agatha  Christie's 
novel  Bertram’s  Hotel. 

Raffles,  founded  111  years 
ago  »r»d  named  after  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  the  ‘founder*’  of 
Singapore,  has  an  equally 
prestigious  image.  It  is  run  by 
the  Development  Bank  of  Sin- 
gapore and  the  Overseas 
China  Bank  Corporation. 

The  sale  price  of  £45  million 
brings  Granada  a £5.6  million 
premium  over  the  book  value 
of  the  hotel,  which  made  a 


British  tourist  boom  makes 
hotels  a five-star  investment 


THE  acquisition  of 
Brown’s  Hotel  by  the 
Raffles  group  highlights 
strong  demand  from 
eastern  Investors  keen  to 
hoy  into  a British  sector 
which  has  shown  strong  in- 
creases In  average  jutes 
and  yields,  unites  Tony  May. 

Research  published  today 
shows  that  UK  hotels  are 
enjoying  a record  yw-jj 
Should  boom  for  the  next 
two  years.  Led  by  London, 

hotels  are  enjoying  an  aver- 


age 3 per  cent  rise  in  occu- 
pancy rates  to  nearly  73  per 
cent,  and  room  prices  have 
gone  up  by  an ‘average  of 
9.6  per  cent,  according  to  a 
new  survey  by  BDO  Hospi- 
tality Consulting. 

Jonathan  Langston,  the 
firm’s  Joint  managing  di- 
rector, said:  “The  recent 
high  prices  paid  for  pre- 
mium, central  London 
hotels  underlines  the  con- 
tinued potential  for  the 
market. 


TOURIST  RATES  — HAWK  SELLS 


Australia  2.087 
Austria  tkSt 

Belgium  58.64 
Canada  2.18 
Cyprus  0.816 
Danmark  10.518 
Finland  8.326 
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South  Mica  7.10 
Spain  230.25 
Swedan  12.428 
- £twH»ri«nd  230 
Turiwy  826,880 
USA  1.595 


profit  of  £3.9  million  last  year 
on  galaR  of  £10.7  million-  It  is 
the  latest  In  a string  of  dis- 
posals prompted  by  last  year’s 
acquisition  of  Forte. 

Next  in  line  is  probably  the 
group’s  68  per  cent  stake  in 
the  Savoy  Group  which  is  val- 
ued at  £200  million. 

Granada  is  also  said  to  be 
dose  to  a £614  million  bid  for 
Yorkshire-Tyne  Tees  Televi- 
sion — a story  which  resur- 
faces every  time  Granada  is 
due  to  report  its  results,  as  it , 
does  this  Wednesday. 

Profits  for  the  first  six 
months  of  foe  year  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  30  per  cent  to 
mtninm,  helped  by  a foil , 
contribution  from  the  former  j 
Forte  businesses  which  were 
included  for  only  two  months 
a year  ago. 

Analysts  at  NatWest  expect 
Granada  to  report  that  foe 
promised  Forte  integration 
benefits  have  been  realised 
and  foe  £100  million  incre- 
mental profit  “promised”  dar- 
ing foe  bid  to  be  delivered. 

NaiWesfs  Mark  Finnie  said 
that  the  only  concerns  on  the 
trading  front  were  foe  rentals 
business  and  foe  volume  per- 
formance of  foe  Little  Chef  j 
restaurant  chain  after  the  in- 
troduction of  a new  menu. 
NatWest  said  further  dis- 
posals may  be  announced 
alongside  foe  figures. 


Drink  up  ...  A giant  glass  of  Guinness  flies  over  New  York’s  Statue  of  Liberty  to 
publicise  the  city’s  Irish  music  festival  photograph:  glyn  qenin 
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Wide  boys  strip 
mutuals  naked 


Victor  Keegan 


WHEN  the  Financial 
Times  asked  140  MBA 
students  at  foe  Lon- 
don Business  School  to  de- 
scribe their  career  ambitions, 
only  six  wanted  to  be  manag- 
ers in  corporations.  Most 
wanted  to  broaden  their  skills 
and  contribute  to  society  in 
meaningful  ways  which  they 
felt  could  not  be  done  in  es- 
tablished companies. 

Is  there  a lesson  here  for 
the  new  Government?  If 
people  dedicated  enough  to  a 
business  career  to  quality  for 
an  MBA  course  think  this 
way,  then  what  are  the  rest  of 
us  supposed  to  think?  This  cri 
de  coeur  comes  when  one  of 
foe  main  alternatives  to  the 
joint  stock  company,  foe  mu- 
tual organisation  (which 
thrives  on  foe  concept  of  com- 
munity). is  feeing  the  threat 
of  extinction. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  joint  stock  companies 
such  as  1C1,  Glaxo  and  Man- 
chester United.  They  are  the 
backbone  of  the  wealth  creat- 
ing process.  But  there  are 
lots  of  people,  as  the  LBS  sur- 
vey indicates,  who  are  better 
motivated  if  they  perceive 
themselves  to  be  doing  good 
for  foe  community  rather 


than  making  profits  for 
remote  shareholders. 

The  biggest  players  in  this 
third  sector  — after  govern- 
ment and  foe  private  enter- 
prise — are  charities  and  mu- 
tual companies.  Charities  are 
expanding,  often  with  trading 
arms  of  their  own.  and  are 
now  a big  source  of  employ- 
ment and  wealth  creation.  In 
Its  widest  sense. 

But  mutual  companies, 
like  building  societies  and 
mutual  Insurance  companies, 
are  feeing  obliteration  just 
when  they  have  discovered, 
rather  late  in  the  day,  that 
they  have  a competitive  ad- 
vantage aver  their  private 
sector  equivalents.  This 
arises  because  a mutual  does 
not  have  to  make  ever-grow- 
ing dividends  for  its  share- 
holders: instead  it  can  use 
money  that  would  have  been 
siphoned  off  as  dividends  to 
offer  lower  interest  mort- 
gages and  higher  savings 
rates.  As  long  as  they  run 
their  operations  efficiently 
they  ought  to  clean  up. 


Nowhere  is  this  seen 
more  dearly  that  in  last 
Friday’s  reaction  to  the 
Bank  of  England’s  danger- 
ously misjudged  decision  to 
raise  interest  rates  by  0.25  per 
cent.  Almost  immediately, 
three  banks  that  used  to  be 
building  societies  — Halifax, 
Abbey  National  and  Chelten- 
ham and  Gloucester  — 
rushed  to  raise  their  rates  by 
035  of  a percentage  point 
40  per  cent  more  than  the  rise 
in  base  rates,  even  though 
their  rates  were  already 
higher  than  those  erf"  building 
societies  such  as  Nationwide. 

If  markets  worked  effi- 
ciently, everyone  would  move 
over  to  competitive  mutuals 


like  Nationwide  because  they 
will  be  cheaper,  even  after 
their  new  rates  are  fixed.  But 
they  don’t  work  efficiently. 
Halifax  and  the  others  will 
rely  on  foe  inertia  of  millions 
of  depositors  and  mortgage 
holders  who  cannot  be 
bothered  to  change. 

But  that  does  not  alter  the 
feet  that  the  remaining  mutu- 
als ought  to  be  able  to  domi- 
nate the  market  — if  only 
they  promoted  their  mutual- 
ity more  aggressively. 

Instead  they  may  all  be  lin- 
ing up  for  foe  suicide  squad, 
led  by  Nationwide  which  is 
under  siege  from  a small 
number  of  self-confessed  car- 
petbaggers who  are  putting 
themselves  up  for  election  as 
directors  with  the  aim  of 
shedding  mutual  status  and 
enabling  members  to  take 
their  windfall  gains. 

What  these  Nationwide- 
boys  are  doing  isn’t  illegal, 
but  it  is  morally  reprehensi- 
ble. They  are  joining  a mutual 
society  for  a few  months  in- 
order  to  strip  it  of  wealth 
built  up  by  former  members 
over  a century  which  was 
never  Intended  to  be  squan- 
dered in  this  way.  It  is  an  en- 
dowment which  foe  society 
ought  to  use,  as  its  present  di- 
rectors are  creditably  doing, 
for  the  benefit  of  members 
present  and  future. 

Building  societies  started 
off  as  temporary  companies 
which  liquidated  themselves 
once  their  primary  job  — of 
mutually  providing  houses 
for  those  needing  them  — was 
done.  It  was  then  that  foe  con- 
cept of  permanent  societies 
came  into  being. 


IN  theory,  members  of  Na- 
tionwide. now  foe  country’s 
biggest  building  society 
after  the  Halifax  and  Abbey 
National  have  sold  their 
birthrights,  could  vote  foe 
whole  thing  down. 

But  in  practice,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  them  rejecting  an 
instant  gift  of  £1,500  in  favour 
of  lower  Interest  rates  in  foe 
future.  The  fact  that  the 
Abbey  National  and  others 
have  already  trodden  this 
path  does  not  make  what  is 
happening  less  outrageous. 
The  carpetbaggers  are  hijack- 
ing wealth  voluntarily  en- 
dowed by  earlier  generations. 

Can  anything  be  done?  One 
of  the  problems  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  unlock  the  “en- 
dowment” except  by  selling 
the  company.  But  the  Govern- 
ment could  change  foe  rules 
to  make  it  impossible  for  mu- 
tuals to  sell  their  birthright 
in  this  way. 

Labour  might  turn  puce  at 
the  thought  of  new  national- 
ised industries,  but  foe  en- 
couragement of  efficient  mu- 
tuals is  beyond  criticism,  and 
could  provide  a vital  source  of 
new  jobs  at  no  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic purse.  Their  role  in  the 
economy  should  be  expanded, 
not  curtailed. 

Finally,  a revolutionary 
suggestion.  Why  not  have  a 
competition  for  the  best  way 
to  enable  building  societies  to 
use  their  massive  endow- 
ments to  solve  one  of  foe  big- 
gest social  problems,  from 
which  the  previous  Govern- 
ment all  but  opted  out  build- 
ing affordable  houses  — for 
sale  or  rent  — for  poorer 
people.  There  is  an  obvious 
name  for  such  organisations: 
building  societies.  And  an  ob- 
vious source  of  recruitment: 
The  London  Business  School. 


Number’s  up  for  car  jobs 


Chris  Barrie 


UP  to  10,000  jobs  and 
gwiww  of  £740  million 
a year  will  be  Lost  if 
the  Government 

scraps  foe  August  change  cm 
car  registration  plates. 

The  forecast,  made  by 
EPMG  Management  consult- 
ing; also  warns  that  50,000  car 
sales  will  be  lost  if  foe  Gov- 
ernment bows  to  industry 
pressure  to  scrap  the  August 
prefix. 

The  Government  is  poised 


to  announce  Us  preferred  op- 
tion of  the  various  alterna- 
tives offered.  The  motor  In- 
dustry and  the  police  favour  a 
more  frequent  letter-change 
with  registrations  also 
related  to  region. 

Motor  dealers  have  found 
the  sales  distortion  caused  by 
foe  August  prefix  increas- 
ingly difficult  UK  sales  de- 
mand Is  three  times  higher 
during  that  month  then  any 
other.  Car  manufacturers  are 
also  convinced  that  foe  regis- 
tration system  must  change. 
But  the  police  are  keen  to 


keep  identifiers  as  a way  of 
ensuring  vehicle  recognition. 

Pointing  out  that  carmak- 
ers have  to  stockpile  finished 
cars  in  June  and  July,  the 
EMPG  report  estimates  car 

producers  pay  £l  5 million  a 
year  in  interest  payments. 

Up  to  £20  million  is  also  lost 
in  heavier  logistics  costs, 
storage  and  repairs  arising 
from  moving  stored  vehicles 
moreoften. 

But  EPMG  says  foe  end  of 
the  August  identifier  would 
cause  the  loss  of  50,000  sales  a 
year,  representing  £750  mil- 


lion of  revenue.  The  firm  ca- 
lulates  1,000  jobs  would  be  at 
risk  in  assembly  plants,  as 
would  another  9,000  to  10,000 
jobs  in  related  industries. 

Roger  Cockcroft,  a EMPG 
consultant,  also  warned  that 
there  could  be  job  losses 
among  the  500,000  people  em- 
loyed  in  foe  car  distribution 
and  service  industries  and 
damage  to  the  used  car  mar- 
ket. TncfpaH  of  discarding  the 
August  prefix,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  squeezing 
the  distribution  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  sales  boom. 


Third  World  campaign  seeks  pension  funds’  aid 


Roger  Cowa 
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CAMPAIGN  group  War 
on  Want  today  calls  on 
Britain’s  pension  funds  to 
join  the  tattle  to  improve 
working  conditions  in  the 
Third  World. 

Margaret  Lynch,  director 
_j  the  charity,  said  St  was 
+*m»  for  employees  “to  put 
their  money  where  their 


principles  are”.  She  is 
launching  the  Invest  in 
Freedom  campaign,  which 
aims  to  apply  pressure  on 
Hftnpanift!  through  pension 
funds  to  improve  Third 
World  working  conditions. 

War  on  Want  is  also  urg- 
ing employees  to  lobby 
their  pension  funds  to 
adopt  the  Invest  in  Free- 
dom Charter,  which  lays 
down  Ttrininnum  conditions 


that  British  firms  should 
insist  on. 

“This  is  a practical  way 
in  which  working  people  in 
Britain  can  show  real  soli- 
darity with  people  in  devel- 
oping countries  who  are 
fitting  for  basic  freedoms 
that  most  of  us  take  for 
granted*”  she  said. 

Ms  Lynch  said  the  cam- 
paign was  based  on 
research  which  showed 


that  British  companies 
were  Implicated  in  appall- 
ing conditions  and  the 
abuse  of  workers*  rights. 
The  18  million  British  em- 
ployees who  owned  shares 
in  such  companies  had  the 
power  to  influence  their 
behaviour. 

The  campaign  is  backed 
by  foe  TUC  and  the  new  De- 
partment for  International 

Development. 


News  in  brief 


Chambers  seek 
Ip  tax  increase 


The  Chancellor  is  urged  today 
to  put  back  the  penny  which 
was  taken  off  income  tax  in 
last  year’s  Budget,  in  an  effort 
to  calm  inflation.  In  Its  Bud- 
get submission,  the  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce, 
which  represents  more  than 
100,000  business  members, 
calls  for  fiscal  rather  than 
monetary  measures  to  keep  a 
rein  on  consumer  spending. 

Chapter  opposed 

The  Government’s  plan  to 
join  up  to  foe  Social  Chapter 
win  give  more  power  to  the 
unions  and  cost  Jobs,  accord- 
ing to  the  Institute  of  Direc- 
tors. It  warns  against  disturb- 
ing foe  "delicate”  balance  of 
power  between  employers 
and  workers. 


Cyber  scare 

Britain  could  lose  billions  in 
tax  revenue  to  a “cyberspace 
black  hole”  as  international 
trading  by  computer  takes  off. 
a professional  body  wains 
today.  The  Chartered  insti- 
tute of  Taxation  fears  tax  rev- 
enues could  be  “siphoned  off” 
to  other  countries  or  not  paid 
at  all  as  cross-border  elec- 
tronic deals  proliferate. 
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Course  of  Truetoves 

the  husband  and  wffe  team 
of  Aim  and  Peter  Trueknrc 
get  a taste  of  the  action  at 
the  British  amateur  over- 
70s  doubles  champ  kinships 
of  real  tends  yesterday. 
They  were  beaten  In  the 
final  at  Hatfield  House  in 
Hertfordshire  by  Malcolm 
Boston  and  Jimmy  Carr,  the 
oldest  competitor  at  82 
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The  exceptional  proves  the  rale  of  hype 

■ A | | With  Sky  going  bananas  all  | doubt  spoke  of  little  else.  I European  champions,  a title  | cap  or  the  Vodac  Dash;  be- 
Va^f  r " I \|  around  them  aalifng  their  Criticism  of  rugby  league  forged  on  the  playing  fields  of  tween  races  we  met  such  leg- 
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TV  SPORT 

HIGHLIGHTS 


Live  Athletics  Bratislava  GP. 
Eurusport,  6.30pm 


Saturday  1 4 


I Wednesday  1 1 


= j Z\ 


Martin 

Kelner 


SO  Entrepreneur  is 
beaten  la  the  Derby, 
Australia  fall  to  capitu- 
late In  the  Test  match,  Hingis 
is  crushed  in  the  French 
Open-  About  the  only  call  it 
was  possible  to  make  with 
confidence  over  the  weekend 
was  that  Ray  WTTkins  would 
describe  David  Seaman's 
match-winning  save  against 
France  as  “quite  exceptional”. 

Even  Wilkins  had  a surprise 
in  store,  though,  having  added 
“just  exceptional"  to  his  canon 
far  Le  ToumoL  This,  one  feels, 
he  reserves  for  the  truly 
breathtaking  — Carlos's  free- 
kick,  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon  and  so  on  — whereas 
“quite  exceptional"  will  do  for 
all  other  eventualities. 

Wilkins’s  colleague  in  the 
Sky  studios  is  Barry  Venison. 


With  Sky  going  bananas  all 

around  tham  .gwiitng  their 
“Britain,  against  The  World” 
summer  of  sport,  the  refusal 
of  Wilkins  and  Venison  to  get 
carried  away,  even  by  two 
England  victories  and  the 
free-kick  of  the  century,  was 
quite  refreshing. 

I was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  their  admission 
that  Italy  were  not  operating 
at  anything  like  foil  throttle 
against  England,  even  as  the 
victory  was  being  hailed  In 
the  commentary  box  as  the 
second  coming.  After  Channel 
ffs  debacle  covering  England 
last  week,  reasoned  analysis 
from  two  guys  who  know 
their  footy  was  welcome. 

There  was  no  danger  of  Ed- 
die and  Stevo,  the  Beavis  and 
Butthead  of  rugby  league, ; 
showing  the  same  restraint  in 
introducing  another  of  Sky’s 
“Britain  against  The  World" 
events,  the  opening  of  the 
World  Club  Championship. 
One  felt  the  occasion  was 
being  oversold  when  Eddie 
said  that  St  Helens  were  “car- 
rying the  hopes  of  Europe" 
in  their  match  against  Auck- 
land Warriors.  From  Trond- 
heim to  Toledo,  from  Baden 
Baden  to  Bucharest,  they  no 


doubt  spoke  of  little  else.  | 

Criticism  of  rugby  league 
coverage  is  often  misinter- 
preted by  the  provisional  wing 
of  the  rugby  league  fen  dub, 
who  write  complaining  in  un- 
necessarily personal  terms.  It 
might  save  time  and  postage  if 
I reply  in  advance. 

Yes,  rugby  league  is  a fine 
television  spectacle  and  it  is 
good  to  see  it  spreading  its 
wings,  but  the  constant  de- 
scription. of  St  Helens  as 


There  was  no 
danger  of 
Eddie  and 
Stevo,  the 
Beavis  and 
Butthead  of 
rugby  league, 
showingthe 
same  restraint 
on  Sky 


European  champions,  a title 
forged  an  the  playing  fields  of 
such  faraway  comers  of  the 
continent  as  Leeds  and  War- 
rington, is  ludicrous;  and 
those  who  do  not  find  it  so 
when  Eddie  says  things  such 
as  “everyone  in  the  European 
gamp  is  hoping  against  hope 
St  Helens  will  come  back” 
must  have  bad  their  brain 
replaced  with  shredded-up 
copies  of  the  Rugby  Leaguer. 

Eddie  and  Stevo  bad  moved 
St  Helens  to  the  centre  of 
Europe  to  comply  with  the 
structure  of  the  World  Club 
Championship,  which  has 
something  called  European 
Pool  A and  European  Pool  B. 
so  called  partly  because, 
alongside  Casfieford  and  Sal- 
ford, the  participants  include 
a team  of  Antipodean  merce- 
naries who  play  in  Paris,  but 
mainly  to  give  a spurious 
global  dimension  to  a compe- 
tition which  exists  primarily 
as  a back-up  vehicle  in  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  march  towards 
world  domination. 

The  other  hard  sell  of  the 
weekend  was  the  Vodafone 
Derby  meeting  on  Channel  4. 
It  was  not  enough  that  races 
were  called  things  like  the 
London  Car  Telephone  Handi- 


cap or  the  Vodac  Dash;  be- 
tween races  we  met  such  leg- 
endary racing  figures  as  Vo- 
dafone executive  Mike 
Coldwell,  who  introduced  us 
to  90-year-old  Ethel  Welford. 
attending  her  60th  Derby. 

For  no  reason  that  was  ade- 
quately explained,  Ethel  bad 
been  brought  to  Epsom  in  a 
chauffeur-driven  car  accom- 
panied by  two  outriders  “pro- 
vided by  the  AA  Vodafone 
road-watch  schemes”.  Voda- 
fone, I read,  are  less  than 
happy  with  Channel  4’s  rat- 
ings for  the  Derby.  If  Satur- 
day’s figures  do  suffer  a little 
tumble,  Channel  4 cannot  be 
held  entirely  to  blame,  com- 
peting as  they  were  with  one 
of  the  most  gripping  Test 
matches  for  years.  As  always, 
the  cricket  was  far  better  fol- 
lowed on  radio  than  on  TV. 
Test  Match  Special,  celebrat- 
ing its  40th  birthday  this 
year,  remains  an  unalloyed 

delight 

In  an  age  when  sport  and 
commerce  are  bedfellows, 
with  sport  usually  lying 
underneath  on  the  wet  patch, 
to  hear  guys  simply  enjoying 
their  sport  and  selling  abso- 
lutely nothing  was.  well, 
quite  exceptional 


I Today 


Uw  Rugby  League  Canterbury 
v Wigan.  World  Club 
Championship. 

Sky  Sports  1, 1 lam 

Racing  From  Windsor  and 

Warwick. 

Sky  Sports  3, 6pm 
Uve  Rugby  Laagua  Bradford  v 
Penrith.  World  Club 
Championship. 

Sky  Sports  1, 7pm 

Quit  Profile  of  Tiger  Woods,  the 

US  Open  favourite. 

Sky  Spcvts  3, 8pm 


Uve  Football  Franca  v Italy, 
Toumoi  de  France. 

Sky  Sports  1,  7pm;  highlights 
fTV,  10.40pm 

UvaTaanke  From  Queen's  Club. 
BBC2.  2 10-2. 50pm  and  4~6pm; 
BBC1,  250-4pm;  Eurosport,  2- 
7pm 

Live  Rugby  Union  Gauteng 
Lions  v British  Lions  from 
Johannesburg. 

Sky  Sports  3, 6pm 
Uw  Basfcetbafl  Game  four  of 
the  NBA  final  between  Chicago 
Bulls  and  Utah  Jazz. 

Sky  Sports  1, 1am 


I Thursday  1 2 


Tuesday  10 


Live  Foatbafl  Brazil  v England, 
Toumoi  de  France. 

Sky  Sports  1,  7pm;  highlights 
fTV,  10.40pm 

Live  Cricket  Surrey  v 
Leicestershire,.  Benson  and 
Hedges  Cup  semi-final. 

Sky  Sports  1,  11am~2pm;  Sky 
Sports  3, 3-3.30pm 
Live  Tennis  Stella  Artois 
championships  from  Queen's 
Club,  day  two. 

BBC2.  210-Spm,  4Spm  and  6- 


liva  Golf  US  Open,  day  one. 

Sky  Sports  3,4pm 
Live  Tataria  FrOm  Queen's  Club. 
BBC2,  2.10-apm  and  4-Spm; 
BBC1, 3-4pm;  Eurosport,  2-7pm 


Live  Rugby  Laagu*  Bradford  v 

.. ...  • 

Auckland,  World  Club 

.jT.-.fl 

Mmmm 

Championship. 

*^v*% 

Sky  Sports  1,6pm 

sil- 

Grandstand  Cricket  and  tennis. 

BBC1, 12.20pm 

1 

Live  Tennfat  From  Queen's  Club. 

Eurosport,  1.30pm;  BBC2, 

l 

5.15pm 

. . 

Uve  Rugby  Union  Natal  v 

■ • . - -v.  -r&i 

. _ tel 

British  Uons  from  Durban. 

» , i ■ ■■ 

Sky  Sports  1,2pm 

•5?- 

...  . 

Racing  From  York. 

r • 

G4, 255pm 

Lhr*  Golf  US  Open. 

Sky  Sports  3,  5pm;  highlights 

BBC2, 1255am 

• :"Itv 

Fomuria  One  Canadian  Grand 

.*  ji 

Prlx,  qualifying  from  Montreal. 

— - 

TTV,  10.55pm 
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Friday  1 3 


Sunday  1 5 
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Weekend  results 


SOCCER 


Group  Four 

Mm  ID]  O 


zonas  (teoop  three*  S Africa  3.  Zambia  0. 
awpflMi  Morocco  1.  Ghana  0. 

Mm  aumm  Onm  Ugh*  China  a Tajiki- 
stan a TUrfcmenlSten  *.  Vietnam  a 
naMDLY  HATCH]  England  u-ao  a. 
angapora  U-Z1 0. 


Mm  ID]  O SocHl»d  (0)  1 

11000  McAObnar  49  (pan) 

Estonia  2.  Sweden  $ Latvia  1.  Austria  3. 

P W D L r A Mb 

SooM— d 8 6 2 1 9 2 IT 

5 3 1 1 5 3 TO 


Ireland  l.  Wales  2;  Norway  4.  England  0. 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


8 2 1 3 8 8 7 

Baton* 6 1 1 4 2 8 * 

■ilana 8 1 1 4 3 10  4 

Group  On*  Danmark  2,  Soon te-ttor- 
xegevinaa 

P w □ L F A PM 

DumaA 5 4 1 0 11  2 19 

Qraaoa  * S 3 1 2 8 4 10 

Croatia 5 2 3 0 10  B • 

■nawla  Iter* S 1 0 4 3 11  a 

■towHa 5 D 1 4 4 13  1 


T:  Nonas  8.  Crnker  2.  Boyle.  Hathar- 
mgton.  Kennedy.  Woolley,  WOoitard 
Q:  Firmer  7.  Davlco.  Lightning 


Oroop  Toro:  Georgia  Z Moldova  0. 

P W D L F A Pt» 

doty ...  6 5 I 0 11  1 IS 

fctaid ... 6 8 0 1 11  2 IB 

Poland 6 1 1 3 3 8 4 

Qaotpta 4 1 0 3 2 8 S 

■oMwi S 0 0 S 2 13  O 

CreupTlire—  Finland  3.  Azerbaijan 

a 

dkrom  Ph»u*  Bulgaria  4,  Luxembourg 

0;  Russia  Z Israel  0 

Oroop  Star  Faroe  Islands  2.  Malta  1. 


Warrington  W tsb 

T:  SheHord.  Vogana 
G.  Briers  2 

CrontiBa  (26)  AO 

T:  Richardson  4,  BametL  Forrester. 

Peachey.  Rogers  

& Rogers*  Wt3J78 


P w 

D L F A PM 

HoB 

15  14 

1 0 448  174  39 

IIiw.Ii>gi  gnalil 

15  13 

0 3 *47  231  34 

WakedeM 

1* 

6 

1 5 288  285  1 7 

MMewn 

15 

a 

1 a S9B  SOT  17 

KMridey 

14 

j 

1 B 328  257  IS 

O— b— Y 

14 

7 

0 7 271  30*  14 

Mdw 

16 

6 

d 9 297  35*  1* 

F>«HncitoiR 

15 

4 

1 10  292  322  a 

IM  KR 

15 

4 

t 10  301  385  B 

Wldoei 

V* 

4 

0 10  188  429  a 

WorttteBtoB 

14 

3 

011  2*2  351  B 

MxwdDhUn 

Barrow 

(0)0 

T Wilson 

G;  Harwood 

Carfiria 

(18)32 

T.  FUctiardson  2.  G Ruddy  2.  Burns.  G 

Cnarfton 

& Hlcharcbon* 

Ate  8*3 

Hunslet 

(20)  24 

T:  Flange  2.  Baksr.  Mansaon.  Rusnton 

G:  Mansaon  2 

Bramley 

(0)6 

■ ii  i 

P W D L F A Pie 
15  12  D 3 47*  263  *4 
1511  0 4 386  238  SS 
14  10  D 4 401  272  SO 
U 10  0 4 348  282  20 
14  9 D 5 428  2D2  IS 

14  B 0 5 433  300  IB 

15  7 0 8 431  374  14 
M S 0 9 242  515  lO 
15  « 1 10  SS7  351  B 
15  1 1 13  209  604  a 
IS  1 014  165  5372 


RUGBY  UNION 


BfTUtMATlOMAL  MATCH 
Argentina  33  England 

TOUR  MATCH 
N Transvaal  35  Liana 


t Belgium  8,  San  Marina 


MB 

North  Queensland  (26)  43 

T:  Murphy  2.  CroBab roots.  Jonas,  Phll- 
Upa.  Shipway.  Tofaual,  Warwick. 

G:  Phillips  5. 

Leeds  (10)  20 

T:  Sterling  2.  CoUlra.  Gibson. 

O:  Harris  2. 


P W D L FA 


1 23  3 IS 

1 i6  a is 

2 10  5 7 

3 14  12  7 

r 037  t 


i FYR  Macedonia  i.  Ice- 


i "I  t •|‘li|ii.¥i 


P W D L F A PM 

6 6 0 0 30  0 IB 

7 4 1 2 IS  10  IS 

8 3 1 2 15  4 lO 


5 0 2 3 1 8 S 
7 0 0 7 2 39  O 
Group  TBnar  Portugal  2,  Albania  0: 
Ukraine  0.  Germany  o. 

P W 0 L F A Pta 

UkrafcM B 4 2 2 7 fl  14 

0««mm  j — 8 3 3 0 11  4 13 

PWMM*--..-.—  7 3 3 1 7 2 IB 

H tretand 7 1 4 2 5 5 7 

Aim  ii  nla 5 0 5 1 4 8 B 

ABinta 6 0 1 5 3 12  1 


Leigh  (19)  27 

T;  Darden.  Janidns.  CLougnfln,  Purtfll 
Gt  PwtIUS 
DG:  Wilkinson 

Rochdale  (12]  16 

T:  Plcchl  2.  Gartland 

Q:  OorUand  2 Art  1.321 

York  (20)  37 

T:  Cain.  Crane,  Fitzgerald,  PallMer. 

Simpson 

<1  Fitzgerald  8 

DG;  Precious 

Hatley  ws(18)  23 

T;  Turpin  2.  Price.  Simpson.  Thornton 

G:  Price*  Ate  682 


(Vancouver).  Canada  17  Hang  Kang  18. 
ALUAMCM  ltd  Dhtakn  Wldnaa  4, 
Swintofl  12;  Workington  10.  Sheffield  36. 
Second  Dhtalam  Carlisle  80,  Barrow 
16;  Rochdale  40.  Hemal  Hempstead  40; 
Whitehaven  32.  Doncaotor  38. 
AUSTRALIAN  PROBER  LOB  Par- 
ramatta 52  S Queensland  Itt  Gold  Cooet 
28  S Sydney  4 meworra  8 Balmain  18. 


BUItOPKiUI  OP  (Northumberland] 

I — dtna  Bneleeorei  (GB/lra  unleaa 
stated] 

*70 

C MontgoMrte  69886888 

*73 

HOneean  (SAJ  60898888 

278 

LWeotweed  70  70  BB  TO 


69  72  07  72 
71897367 
72  88  70  TO 
717287  70 
89  70  7071 


7372707*  1 

717489  7*  J WnrlgHnr 

897272  74  I J Leonard 


70  72  70  7B 

PMMs 
717737*  DPoman 
88  78  72  74  L Roberta 


727189  BB 
73  71  67  70 
72  7187  71 


737170  08 
70  70  70  7* 
72  89  88  7S 


73  72  89  89 
7069  72  78 


PCMrfcl  (Suffix) 


7088  76  70 

71  7271711 
68  7372  71 
7070  72  78 
73887173 
74  7068  73 

72  88  71  78 


70  73  7S  71  ! 

747172  73  4 Meggnrt 

73717278  J McGovern 
71737273  M Hooks 
897871TB 

74  7071  74  R Alarcon  (Max) 
72738878  PMotatenn 

75097473  D Love 
71717573  T Smith 
89  73  74  74  P Axhtger 

69  7374  74  S Appleby  (Aus) 

70  737178  J M (HoatMl  (SpJ 

M Mo*  (3m) 

8878  75  73  G Herman  (Aus) 


»ki(AU*) 

I (NZ) 

«— —(See) 


72  71  TZ  TO 
71  737170 
87  737471 
727*71  70 
71727171 
8774  72  7* 
707072  73 

73  898974 
7188  71  78 


68787573  GNa 
88  7478  73  TUI 
72  72  74  78  Aha 
70737177  *11 


mnmum 


TTTTTT1 


72  73  73  74 
71  72  73  7S 


72  72  74  7S 
75  70  73  7S 
89  76  73  7S 
75  88  72  7T 


72  7173  70 
71737171 
69  75  70  73 
72  72  TOTS 
687174  73 


I (Potomac,  Maryland) 
arm  (US  unless 


70  72  7471 
727073  73 


EUROPEAN  U-21 
CSHIP  QUAUFYING 
Oroop  Four 

f aettend  (ffl  O 
Ryndt*70  S.OOQ 

Estonia  0.  Sweden  £ Latvia  1.  Austria  3. 

P w O L F A PM 
nofknaa  1131  — 0 3 1 0 13  3 18 

Sweden  1131 — 6 5 0 1 15  6 IS 

Satrta  1121 8 4 I 1 17  7 19 

Icoltenrt  1131 ...  B 2 1 S 8 13  7 

Latvia  U« 7 1 2 4 2 10  S 

UnHWH 7 0 1 B 3 IB  1 

(teotm  Oaai  Denmark  5.  Boante+larz 
0. Threw  Finland  1,  France  1:  Hungary  2. 
Norway  0.  Ham  Bulgaria  3.  Luxem- 
bourg 0:  HuKla  1.  lsr«an.ShiSpaIn4. 

Cz  Rop  0:  Yugoslavia  1.  Slovakia  0. 

■ghBFvn  Macedonia  1.  Iceland  1. 

TOWNOIDE  FRANCE 

Rama  (0;  O Mted  (0)  1 

25.000  Shoaror  BB 

P W D L F A PM 


T;  6on«  2,  Evwm,  Hoe.  Wilson 
& Everttl  2 
(XL  Gene 

HUB 

T:  Valkons  3,  Hoi  mas.  Luster 
GiHomwee 


AmaimVanli  Glamorgan  v Netting-  I OOLP 

hamsMna.  PMehannmtaadk  Hampshire  v D*  V15W  SWJtOB*  CLASWC  (Bte- 

Northamptonshlre.  Seathmorti  Lon-  I ton  woods.  Lines,  to  dwie  IS), 
cashlra  v Gloucsotershbe.  Gtean  Surrey  I 
v Worcestershire.  CrBf  and  Cotora 

Wanvldcafilre  v Durham.  Yorta  Yorkonhe 

V Sussex.  I amifa  Weffi  ladles  v Sri  Lwike  (to  June  17). 


AOH  RISK  TROPHY  (ana  day]: 

MM  Valm  Glamorgan  v SamerseL 
Sheelayr  MCCVCs  v Essex,  tlk^ardi 
Minor  Counttes  v Middlesex.  Wortoop 
CoS eg  a:  Nottingham  Ukro  v Durham. 


SATURDAY 


1 (Glasgow,  to  June  14). 


Swrtnton 

T;  Longo  3,  Craig  2.  KaowIm  2.  S 
uy.Bffin* 

Q;  Rooms  5.  Petnes 
DG:  Prkte-Jones 


day)  Dinwtabfei  Beds  v 
Cbesture  v wnta.  Dean  Pfei  Dorsal  v 
Wales.  BnemamcMUuLioca  v Bucks- 
lat  luuiLHonhumbertand  vNortodi- 
CbaBow/CHhheyx  Oxon  v Shrape. 
CaSTCUTTER  CUR  SOB-nMAL 
lone  dayr  UaanogaMi  Yortta  v caoueo. 
TCUH  MATCtfc  St  dohiite,  Antlgnei 
Laowerd  Menas  v Sn  Lanka. 


SHIP  (two  days):  Hurst:  BerkaMra  v 
Shropshire. 

TOOT  MATCH  (final  day):  St  John's, 
AwSgete  Leeward  islands  v Sri  Lanka, 


us  open  (Wasningtoa.  K Juno  1SL 
sums  WOHBPB  OPW  (Jjuj&haiio. 

lo  June  IE). 


CIIW  (Cruder)  Bey,  la  June  14). 


T-.  Elite.  Myers,  P Smith 
a Longa 


Wafesfiekl 

T:  McLaren  2.  Law 

G:  Davis  6 


(22)  SA 


jreujiAirroa  uors  touwuu 

HnlT  (Queans  aut>.  London,  to  June  15 
DP4WOMSM*S  CUMIC  (EdgBOS- 
ton.  to  June  is) 

MRMRKBI  TROPHY  (Hasmoian, 
N«h.te  June  15J. 

OPORTO  OPEN  (B  June  15). 


10  10  11  1 
2 0 1112  1 


2 


DAUPMNE  tonne  (France). 


ACR0PQU9  RALLY:  (Athens,  two 
deysj- 


TUESDAY 


TOUR  MATCH]  N2&U  v British  Uons 
(2.15,  Durban). 


GOLF 

SCOTTISH  AMATEUR  STROKR- 
P1AT  CHAMPIOWSiaP  (Monllleth,  to 
JunalS). 


FRIDAY 


fWPOCAMPOOTBAU. 

WORLD  LRAMI8,  B0TMIMUI  v 9«o(- 
Ifsh  Cteyraoret  (7JtQ. 


SB 


i;i'.  'ft  77.li, ; ,.  j.fjin 1 


IvJJ.V  F j y I ■ a ■ 1 a a 


AMEMCAM  UlAOUb  Chicago  1 BaL 
amors  0;  Kansas  Cky  10  Texas  *.  New 
York  2 Milwaukee  0:  Toronto  3 Oak- 
land i;  Cleveland  9 Boston  5;  Detroit  3 
Seattle  1:  Minnesota 8 Anaheim  i. 
NATIONAL  LMAOIMh  CblOlnnad  10 
New  York  5i  Rorlda  7 Colorado  5;  Attente  6 
San  Frandoco  Z Pittsburgh  8 Pffika- 
■ielphle  2:  Momreel  5 CMcaoo  0:  Loe  An- 
getea  S St  Loute  2;  San  Diego  S Hous- 


PRUCi  1 Virtual  Village  Showtime  (N  Skffi- 
ton  GB]  deer  33  78sec:  3 RenvlHe  (J 
Ftoher  GB)  dear  35.80;  9 Canulano  Mlsa 
Flo  (P  Maldonado  Spain)  clew  37.5. 


MOIMHPSCHAMPIOMr  TROPHY 

(Serna):  US  1 GS  2;  Australia  2 S Home  3; 
Germany  2 Nemartands  0.  Ptoab  Gor- 
many  1 Australia  2 (affi).  a-R  S Korea  3 
Netherlands  5.  s*SiGB  3 US  Q. 


'Virru.f. 


«W|'  yw-  eaJWeui 


ETESjppi 


iiBi 


Z Ford  35;  9 Renault  04;  4 Skoda 
■ Meson  IB;  8 SEAT  17. 


cteJ*£>  IJS&j 


1 Jfftn 
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Warwick  tonight 


Windsor  evening  programme 


8XS  Ambitious  BmarthDokB 

8.30  Blessed  Spirit  Blessed  Spirit  (nap] 

9.00  Songstsat  Po&y  GrtgMty 

Quit  ot  l*m  In  me  shape  of  an  elgint  with  a virtually  straight  SI  iu>- 
ta. 

Going:  Good  to  Flm.  * Denotes  UMws. 

Dnnc  High  numbers  best  In  sprints. 

Long  tom  IrmeBere:  Yo-Mate  E.30)T  Hind.  Devon,  1 67  miles; 
Lord  Kfetyra  (8.001  B R MUmsn,  Devon,  149  mfles;  Kottwy  <8-30)  l 
G Coin*  Devon.  149  into:  Cartwrton  (7.30}  JASover,  Nods.  148 
mles;  Bksh  (6.30)  M C Pipe,  Devon.  144  miles;  Obh(p.OO]  Mrs 
Marys  Dutfiekl  Devon.  141  irites;  Fabdous  Mob  (7.30)  & Songsheet 
(9.00)  M S Saunders.  Somerset  132  tries;  Catch  me  LigWs  (830) 
Mfis  C Johnssy,  GuenL  110  rotes. 

Seven  day  arimmre:  780  Ctetwncn;  9.00  Poly  Gofightly. 
BSnkeredflret  fene  630  A1  Ubflrty;  7.00  Ro»al  Bittern.  Vncrect 
9.00  Mnftace. 

figures  in  brkkeb  after  hare's  name  denote  (fays  aha  last  outing. 
•Mumps. 


8(12)  fO-IOD 
9(10)  030-31 

»0  001-00 
1109  OOP 
0(13)  262020 
□ H 00-530 
MS  4104-2 


Gf  £3,274  (25  declared) 


f-. C-r 


s.  1 ' 

rRkte*****'"' 


C if  E HAZY  DAYS  MSKAK  AUCTION 
OiHW  MAIDEN  STAKES  3YQ 


ver  MAIDEN  STAKES  3Y0 

lm  3f  £2,992  (7  declared) 

00  BettWoodwmMFnftMfr* 
8 RtaMeCasjU  Wt«9-0 


56  BtaDMrt(3S)UBelB-6 

03  BnarittRtekaiBttfcvB-6 

CDrfn  after  KBwtofl-E 

GUMMCMOWB^ 1 

00  Ori^ltiPDrifeUlM) 

0 Vtao^FOnprt  Hr  (23)  U 701^9-5 

AttaflaaJ  fandom  B-4 — 

SkoartiC^iDifi-S  ___ 

02  The HananUi Ladf (iatS¥ annai^3  P P 


7.00 


QF  ROYAL  MAIOB)  HLUES’ STAKE5  ZYO 

51  £3,31 6 Ml  declared) 


io-tno 
35200 
230-05 
402-04 
2006- 
060200 
015-53 
4-0120 
35180 
131-05 
000-00 
142144 
54058 
00800 

86313  Dqnflape) (D) W IM 8-1  — 

004000  Bock FMarPQC Mm# 7-10 

13-2  Srity  Gmd.  B-1  Soars  Oueri.  Tabasco  Jrz.  SMfcj  Toe.  VN  To  ffc. 


(PJPCWB  7-8-13 


7 0f\STHAWBefflY  FRIDGE  if  GAP 

■VV  lm  2f  £3,682  (f4  declared) 


-ZSM1  YotaKaai 
000021  Cttutaifr 


3S  "YSSSMiaS. 

50  11328  WTtoiOrilMUIorat 

•nil  26-354  Pimm  C3)K Site  4-i 
7(7)  6M  BaomaPaakfisilfaJ 


BrilBfl  4-10-0 LMM 

i pass)  (CD)  JQo«b  4-0-6  Day 

jM  m 03  RMtelSl  B-8-4 A DM 

(WjCVtal  4-9-4 E DnSaU 

MM1wHuns4-9-5 II  Hot  P) 

tnri.ui-1  Bum 

* (13)  IfcaJttd  4-9-0 B Codmna 


Nottingham  runners  and  riders 


G7 

IK 

52 

T15 

57 

123 

59 

115 

KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  i 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

NOTTINGHAM  771  781 

PONTEFRACT  772  782 

WINDSOR  (E)  773  783 

WARWICK  (E)  774 

ALL  courses  commentary  0891  222  780 

ALL  COURSES  RESULTS  0891222  790 

VMSuardian  i nteractive 


2QABF  MAIDEN  STAKES  2YO 

■WV5f  £3,494  (7  declared) 

lie  (bcafino  T town  0-0 * 9®*!1 

| £Sg 

ig  BHiiMrfrfii*  P Worm  1 1s R m 

IS  0 BiBaRmpHBp (C) B HtlHwi S-0 L Herts 

|nj  oavkmaeNNDBhH) State* 

MHDM  B pane  8-9 ■ T Sprats 

Hhc  4-6  drain  Cfftt,  4-1  MoonObtA  8-1  Hen  laud,  m-1  taeoto- fh 
E®imAfc*^20-iaiwRBa*Bt 


ffiCSLET  HANDICAP  3Y0 


M Eddeqr 
J Add 

r llonts  * 

-T  Sputa 

E biM 
. X Brian 
I Hdteoin 


1m2f  £2,277  (14  declared) 


(D)  Id  Be*  8-9-5 

A State  5-9-3 

R Httfws  fc-fl-3 
S Raw  4-9-3  . 


Trainer  watch 


, . ..  W Rum  * Und5>  . 

Hare« hart»  art  Bret  rtmtoantatatar  today-— Windsor  r=3-i  26  133  ias  -47B  JLOnato 

6 30  BwmaLa  vote,  £ G Witems  to  J G Smyth-Osbairne.  Lost  pm  Emit  19  B5  224  29®  5S*£Sa 

i ^T5n_  H R A Ceci  n P Eoctesn  SVjcktmoK  WW.  R Ateduna  to  ^ R xwon  i?  iso  m -mar  **** 

amYa-Niae. j fmi-Hbim fa «££»  14  re  17.1  38  25?U 

SiniBlDHCaniV.8.30Cai^  theUBfte.RHanmtDl#HCJWnMy-  ffg™  J,  ,g  bjbmui 

NatflogtaBE 5.00 H£ppyVWanr,CI*vra)f lo G Ftorro.  mak  u 78  is.?  -2105  BXHciam 


W Rub  *>  turf  s 

20  109  18-3  -2032 
17  82  274  -1340 
11  142  7.71  ■8130 
9 71  12.7  £131 

9 69  11J  -1562 

7 ffl  103  -5250 

i 7 114  613  -4200 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Racing 


Gosden  dips  into 
the  Classic  well 


Off  the  rails  . . . Benny  The  Dip  has  Entrepreneur  trailing  in  his  wake  as  he  inches  out  Silver  Patriarch  in  a memorable  finish  photograph;  frank  baron 


Chris  Hawkins 

NIGEL  GRAY,  the  Brit- 
ish Horseracing 
Board’s  senior  handi- 
capper,  has  given  Benny  The 
Dip  a rating  of  124  — lib  bel- 
ter than  Sbaamit  and  Lamm- 
tarra  — after  his  hard-fought, 
short -head  victory  over  Silver 
Patriarch  in  Saturday’s  Voda- 
fone Derby  at  Epsom. 

“That  is  a tentative  Dgure 
as  you  are  rating  improving 
horses  running  over  a new 
trip.”  said  Gray.  “Lammtarxa 
ended  his  career  on  130  and 
Benny  The  Dip  might  well  be 
rated  higher  eventually,  but 
at  the  moment  he  looks  an  av- 
erage Derby  winner." 

Gray  put  up  Benny  The  Dip 
Sib  on  his  Dante  Stakes  form 
but  left  Entrepreneur  on 
his  Guineas  winning  figure  of 
124. 

“It  would  obviously  be  too 
hasty  to  reassess  Entrepre- 
neur. He  looks  to  have  run  a 
stone  or  so  below  his  Guineas 
form  for  whatever  reason  — 
the  trip  or  the  trade,”  added 
Gray. 

Entrepreneur’s  failure  was 
a major  talking  point  and 
Michael  Stoute.  the  trainer, 
was  not  available  yesterday 
to  throw  any  more  light  on 
the  well-being  of  his  colt  who 
was  the  subject  of  a routine 
dope  test  afterwards. 

Michael  Kinane,  the  jockey, 
was  bemused  by  the  lack-lus- 
tre performance  of  the  odds- 
on  favourite. 

He  said:  “We  didn't  have  an 
easy  passage  and  copped  a 
nice  bump  from  Olivier  (Pes- 
lier  on  Cloudings)  which  I 
won't  forget  in  a hurry,  but 
Entrepreneur  was  beaten  a 
long  way  out  and  staggered 
on  to  finish  very  tired.” 

It  would  probably  be  wrong 
to  write  off  Entrepreneur  as  a 
non-stayer  on  this  evidence 
alone  but  as  was  noted  at 
Newmarket  he  is  a full-quar- 
tered colt  and  does  not  have 
the  athletic,  lean  look  of  a 
mile-and-a-half  horse.  One 
doubts  whether  he  will  ever 


be  asked  to  tackle  the  trip 

agpin. 

The  first  two,  who  pulled 
five  lengths  clear  of  the  third, 
Romanov,  could  meet  again 
in  the  Irish  Derby  on  Sunday 
June  29,  and  Pat  Eddery, 
rider  of  Silver  Patriarch,  is 
confident  of  taking  his 

revenge. 

"Silver  Patriarch  didn't 
like  the  track  and  we  were 
last  coming  out  of  the  cor- 
ner,” said  Eddery.  “But  you 
all  saw  how  he  finished  and  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  get 
there,  but  the  winner  found  a 
hit  more  when  we  got  to  Mr" 
He  won’t  beat  us  again  in  the 
Irish  Derby,  that's  for  sure.” 

Benny  The  Dip's  win  was 
popular  with  small  punters 
throughout  the  land  and  was 
very  weO  received  by  racing 
professionals  who  have  a 
high  regard  for  John  Gosden 
and  Willie  Ryan. 

Gosden,  a gracious,  articu- 
late man,  deserved  this  Derby 
triumph  after  saddling  placed 
horses  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  has  at  last  hit  the  jackpot 
here  after  a successful  career 
in  California. 

The  son  of  Towser  Gosden. 
who  trained  the  Derby  win- 
ner Charlottown  as  a two- 
year-old,  he  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  University  and 
trekked  round  South  America 
before  settling  down  to  learn 
his  trade  as  assistant  to  Noel 
Murless  and  then  Vincent 
O’Brien.  ] 

He  began  training  in  the 
States  because:  “It  was  differ- : 
ent,  and  I always  think  in  life 
you  want  to  try  different : 
things  rather  than  accept  the  | 
status  quo.” 

One  of  Gosden's  great  vir-  1 
tues  is  that  he  does  not  take 
life  or  himself  too  seriously, 
and  to  illustrate  this  he  told  a 
story  of  his  days  in  Santa 
Anita  when  be  was  training 
for  a Hollywood  film 
producer. 

“I  trained  for  this  guy  who 
was  suspicious  of  all  trainers 
and  the  excuses  they  came  up 
with  when  horses  got  beaten. 
When  I started  for  him.  he 


gave  me  an  excuse  book 
which  contained  everything 

from  the  ground  being  wrong 

to  the  horse  getting  shut  in. 
getting  left  at  the  gate  and  so 
on,  so  all  you  had  to  do  when 
you  rang  him  alter  the  horse 
got  beat  was  to  say  Page  6, 
number  4.  subsection  c. 

“One  day  I ran  a filly  of  his 
at  Phoenix.  It  was  a land- 
scaped track  with  a lake  in 
the  middle  and  geese  on  it 
The  plan  appeared  to  be  work- 
ing a treat  as  the  jockey  went 
to  the  front  doing  handstands, 
but  then  there  was  this  big  Cat 
goose  who  had  found  his  way 
through  the  wire  netting  from 
the  infield,  waddling  right 
into  their  path. 

“There  was  nothing  the 
jockey  could  do.  The  filly  hit 
the  goose,  nearly  pitched  the 
jockey  over  her  head  and  lost 
all  momentum. 

"I  got  on  the  phone  to  the 
owner  who  had  heard  the 
result  and  said  brusquely: 
'What  page,  what  number?*  So 
I had  to  interrupt  him  and  say 
'You’ll  need  to  put  another 
page  in  the  book  with  the  ex- 
cuse. stepped  on  goose!'.” 

For  Landon  Knight,  the  72- 
year-old  American  owner  of 
Benny  The  Dip  who  suffers 
from  polio  and  was  too  ill  to 
travel,  no  such  excuses  were 
necessary  this  time. 


Gosden  . . . deserved  success 


Ryafan  fourth  as  Vereva  gallops  to  Oaks  victory 

RYAFAN,  stable  compan- 1 A furlong  and  a half  out  I ners  after  holding  a promts 
ion  of  Derby  hero  Ryafan.  ridden  by  Frankie  ing  position  early  in  thi 


Ition  of  Derby  hero 
Benny  The  Dip,  made  a bold, 
bid  to  bring  John  Gosden 
more  Classic  success  in  yes- 
terday’s French  Oaks  at 
Cbantfily,  but  after  making 
much  of  the  running  faded 
to  finish  fourth  behind  Ver- 
eva. writes  Ron  Cox. 

It  was  the  second  victory 
in  the  fillies'  race  for  the 
owner- trainer- jockey  com- 
bination of  the  Aga  Khan. 
Alain  de  Royer  Dupre  and 
Gerald  Mosse  following 
Shemaka'8  victory  in  1998. 


A furlong  and  a half  out 
Ryafan,  ridden  by  Frankie 
Dettori,  was  still  battling 
on  in  front.  *Tm  really 
happy  with  her.  She's  run  a 
fine  race.”  said  Gosden. 

Winning  trainer  Royer 
Dupre  said:  “Vereva  is  a 
fast  improving  filly  though 
I wouldn’t  be  absolutely 
sure  that  she  would  stay 
one  and  a half  miles.  The 
Coral-Eclipse  is  a possible 
target” 

Peter  Chapple-Hyam’s 
Dances  With  Dreams  faded 
to  finish  last  of  the  12  run- 


ners after  holding  a promis- 
ing position  early  in  the 
straight,  and  Chappie- 
Hyam  had  no  better  luck  In 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Chantilly 
when  Royal  Court  also  fin- 
ished last  of  five  behind  the 
fast-finishing  Steward. 

• Silver  Charm,  winner  of 
the  Kentucky  Derby  and 
the  Preakness  Stakes,  was 
narrowly  denied  the  Ameri- 
can Triple  Crown  at  Bel- 
mont Park.  New  York,  on 
Saturday  when  beaten 
three  parts  of  a length  by 
Touch  Gold. 


Pontefract  with  form  guide 


•1.45  CrfoorsTo  Gold  Colons  To  Gold 

5.15  In  Good  Fanil  (ob)  Dtnid 

L aft-handed  oval  track  ol  2m  wtti  2f  nn-ki.  Last  31  upM 
Going:  Good  to  tbm.  * Denotes  barkers.  • Top  torn  rated. 

Draw;  Low  numbers  favoured  ow  51. 

Long  dstmcfl  tramflora:  So  Intrepid  (3.45)  J M BraUey,  Gwent. 
18Z  iiiies:  Vetor>At  Hart  (3.1  go  Morris.  Suffok  146  mles. 

Seven  day  wferaam  3.45  ZJggys  Dancer 

Blinkered  Bret  time:  2.45  Scotch  Tbne;  3.15  Dino's  Mistral:  4.15 

Anar&h.  insured:  4.15  DtetaUoa 

figures  m brackets  after  horse’s  name  denote  days  Etna  last  outing. 


O A.  K MWD®  AUCTION  STAKES  2Y0 

dCflfiftpy  £2,682  (15  declared) 

181(4  ID  CBnMm  EaMjU)  TEasratyB-8 i Confl  SB 

HBna  500  Bmppi  tins  (71  If  tab  S-fl tort  — 

IBSfim  2 TBograe  R»w  (»>X  J Bm  9-8 P Huberts  Pi  81 

Mini  0 ft*c1  Starr  rib  N Itfta  8-8 Hra  TWder  — 

105 O Mpnb Sbritfl Unread B-5 f Lmdi  — 

teens)  l*r*wi  mm  ? Hastes 8-5 J Forttna  — 

107(7)  060  teasfan  MOM  (11)  B MdHm  S-5  ..  P fancy  (3)  - 

roan  o sw  Ram  p»  n uunfen  _ r s — 

W9B  CaBc COBftrt  p Itahra  B-3 L Curack  - 

110H1)  002  EamaaJS)  P Em  B-3 j F Epn  ■*  78 

111  n 04  Scott  lm  (7)  R htn  B-3 F ■ortor  * 85 

112(14)  2 Tawvta  Bar  cm  R as  B-3 GOolMden 

lisiia  Marin  R Motor 8-0 o BMp4  — 

114«  PtekwfcE  Items  7-12 _Jfcn  - 

115  ffl  Tin  Rom  J Em  7-12 T Who  — 


187(7)  000 

nan  0 


Baten*  7-3  Tanta  Bar.  5-1  QB*rt*iCadat&-11»gOTRwS-1  Sco»i  fma, 

10-1  brim.  13-1  UygnyMan  14-1  Hutto  Ansa  &cCaWai 
R®8  CUBE  - CbMm  CadW:  Cbrigngeo  If  out  ro(  a*ton  koanfe  fiftt.  113d 
d 12  DdMSiHhre  8 Rato  SLGdfvi  Tauten  RrirLrf  aoAmncfar, 
■asfeud  aid  cwgM  cfase  hone.  8 2nd  it  10  tefcd  Oft  Nmi  Agn  ri  WTnnjDton 
B,  4W  Enieo;  Lad  Ml  cfear  and  Aeadbd  put  1*  *Jt  isfcdwfcf  jjeaare  inate 

Ihri  ittoft  hd  aw  ri  6 (Vm  (W  A Leo  * VMnpdhS  4*Fm  ScottUne 

Omd  Was  stant  rile,  tap  on  m olairf  li  MmW  Jama  ajteato  O. 
Gd-hn.  Tamerk  Bar  Lea  ran  am  and  unfed  ham  fed  Mona,  * M <8 13 
bound  Barton  * Nmntfar  6t  &L 


3 4 jE  DEWSBURY  soxne  STAKE 

■ ■ 5#im  2f  £2.406  (14  declared) 

281  (9  09005  Anchor  WbBw  M Sttaoo;  4-9-4 BBjon  n 

JSBW  DO-035  BOM  Tn  <fl  B J r.Eg“t 

203  rr)  05-205  Dttttd  Bnan  SBJB  « «ftne  B-9-4  JCmofto 

201(14)  04400  Dtart  Hktral (21) Fla 4-5-4 Jthncr*  78 

Shi  ftpenairi  Me  ful)  WSwW4 — S lUMsrlb  - 

20Bn  90305  BliBflteMWRHWrtind 5-9-4 Ftanb  88 

V7H  0KH*  TW0U  ApqDttl|*tt5^...A0SnB  SB 
Sen  0 Lafce AitaHI) te* A ttalW 4-8-13  J BcntaB  (5)  — 

293(11,  OOMawtadfflAUJioW^.13 P MgS  - 

ftona  0864(5  Eendai Smni W Uts J Bmer 5-8-13  P taqgj  87 
luna  acw  She's  Saw  arm  WJJOTM  w-13  iuk  n 
212  a 00-50  EHffRal  Option  (M)  IBs  J Rnodn  3-8-5  _ J Stun  B0 
213(3  BwtlnwaT  I 3-0-5  — - l Oatnock  — 
214(10)  6690B  YUm  « OBl  H3|  D Dora  3-W — P Btaeaflefd  88 
3-1  OgU  Cttoft.  9-2  IWml  Cmm.  73-2 1W  Old  Fuffl#.  7-1  Bid  Tm 


FW  OJBE  - Zlgor^  Daxar;  Hekl  w ted  it  ou.  ridden  nnd  on  oa  nongi).  *•>■<  >V 
09k  tm  Pah  Bans  m Ctnaa  54  hap.  Gdfn.  Sain:  Edged  iW.  stand  on 
sxranqte  loaanfc  tewi.  MMdii  Mind  Trasare  Touch  M Thnk  5)  hop.  GdSb. 
ftari^ lUfle:  iissod  bre*.  ndden  rimg  hriooy.  ran  on  Mi  cksfeg  stejes.  41 4n  d 10 
brim  Ttriurm  ai  HMda*  5>  hop.  GdSn  So  toteepkt  Onsed  teams,  owacnd 
3 erf  ktp  on  nrile  in.  2U  3n)  cT  10  beteri  Kkrftn  Lid  ri  UWWI S bem  Eri- 
Fm.  cten  Ben  Bone  Led  3 on  neaoad  pa  on  had  brim  not  pro  ri  Miner.  3 
3d  rill  bend  Boh  Elttrifnunm  61  heap,  AW.  Fan  Apfa:  Stan*,  popes 
3 oul  ted  ebss  now.  am  o«  rack  Ion  Smenm  bat  x Dncaaer  71  map.  G0-9L 


A 4 f-  BOROUGH  HANDICAP 

Wim £3,353 (16 dedared) 

40T(11|  CunOD  Forati  Botdi  (B)  Ms  J ftowten  4-B-10  _ . J Fartma  BO 

«2H1  OftC  Altafftfa  (M)  Mra  A Kng  4-3-7 RMnitt  (7)  * 7S 

483(131  oavo  Atoohttr  Fan*  (1^  v a*ne  6-9-5 G Hod  70 

404  01  000404  Radi  Awdorifag  (ID  (9  C Frftuw 

3- 9-2.-- TSUdrip)  88 

4Knn  455311  Fttar  Era  *|M  JBeny  4-9-2  ...S  8Mw1h+  89 
4OB0  501056  Pated  K Back  (I)  (0)  (BF)  D Wnls 

4- 9-1 ...  - Ain  flnwaa  82 

407  & 043223  DtCtriH  (9)  (BF)  J J 07M  5-9-0 R taghn  * 87 

406F!  -00344  Kaxa  AHmn  (■  0 Qapnnn  4-8-13 A OAn  99 

499  (S  (MTO5  Elteq  DncoVia  (U)  P &aW»  4-6-11  ... . J Clllrf  88 

512520  Mriadrihfq  psDS7u«3-S-10 itaq  B4 

411(71  006-00  Ganosn  Pnaarf  (38)  (0)  J W Panne  4-8-9  W Rvao  75 

«12(1fl  00-033  Bmrcttt  (HQ  (B)  pn  E Adlan  6-8-5  . J F Egaa  87 

fllnm  DObiUO  Hnp  p®  p{  U [tods  6-8-5 F lynch  — 

414(141  XOOOG  OMomaokkaH (I* (DJJNgnon  5-7-12  _ J Oaten  B4 

416UI  DOO-03  Rrieta  (IQ  (OBJ  Was  11-7-10 Jim  87 

479115)  500003  Pleasure  TUdk  (71  (CD)  E mesa  6-7-10  ..  Kbn  TttterriflD 


4ii  (7i  00690  ttm  Pnaarf  on  m j w Pm  -s-9-9  W Baas  75 

912(16)  00-033  BmnJttl  (ttj  <B)  pH  E Mam  6-9-5  - --  J F Egaa  87 

«1ln«  attvuo  Bni  CrfWwd  (in)  m)  14  Dcds  6-8-5 F Mutt  — 

414(141  KOOCie  OaeomaeimaH  (M  (0)  j Merer  5-7-12  _ J Orfn  84 

41811)  DQ0-03  Rriefai  (13)  R3QJ  Sab  11-7-10 J (Me  87 

476 HE)  500003  Planum  TUck  (7)  (CO)  E mesa  6-7-10  Kbn  TMIer  •» 
Bette  5-1  Pmwr  &rit  7-1  Boncflte,  8-1  Prim  a Bhdt  Writ,  Danes.  10-1 

f(»M  frtun,  ft**:  DtSUm  Kit*  AIa«i  Xztra 

FDHN  CUBE  - Fnat  Robin:  Stated  ritt.  nddon  n>  brim  21  our,  boa  on  bid 
tertMO.  M 7!iri  10  benhd Itechrin ai  Cteterf*  71  lev.  &«m.  AfaariMp  ftp* h 
touft  Mon  3f  out.  rat  narii  hates.  71 30  ri  18  belaid  Wtck:  OawiB  a Lotaac 
lm  2<  heap.  Erifn  Bade  Amkantap  Font  hBeutepiKaK  184»  riTlwhrt 
unUriMriChtdelin  hop,  FnPiPerbaR  ted  nsste  fad  fcrtrfj  ran  on  aril 
mate  8 bom  Bamriw.  rfh  HetaUoa  dm  ■Hi.  onto  32  wav  am  and  Kelt 
Atom  Om  3U  bitln  a 4A  ai  Uuoeriburii  in  top.  Gfl-Fm  BomBBk  Iracwd 
tetes-bearirffterialm  11  oil  nripactcn.  3H>nri  lObetMSnertDnBorai 
Ari  lm  Heap.  GtfJte.  OnuffinttniE  Bbil  3 ori.  w odra  dose  Dome.  31  GW  ri  15 
brited  UmtD'9  Mato  a Doacaria  71  am  bean  Gdfm  lUpiz  iteadoav 
««*d*}  H kiting,  ten  on.  298  3rd  d 16  brim)  Dopri  ten  a tafcar  lm  K 
ton  Gd-m  Fteesore  Trick:  Badh  mu  oral  raft  tool  kiting  saffltw  r«<. 
Rriftid  tofl.  II  3rd  ri  16  brim  EWa.  mm  Pitt  It  Brick  fane  IBM  mom  3U 
m an.  a Tteri,  in  bean  ta. 


Jk  Jtgi  YMMSSTERS  NOVICE  STAKES  ZYO 

Trfwo!  £3.029  (4  declared) 

501(4)  4 Atmtam  (IB)  U Do*  s-ir Date  Sbnn  BS 

ma  Capriia  HeCtar  Us  J Ransdai  B-1?  . ..'.J  Foriuna  — 

HQ  PI  Parana  Haun  1 Easiom  8-12 — ...  ..LChanacfc  — 

50401  1 Ceiem  Te  fiaU  (2^  R Frier  B-1 T A6*aae»98 

M^6-4  catan  To  Ecu  6-4  Capteui  ihCbr.  4-1  Paonte  Hue.  11-2 

RM  SUE  ■ AberiUHE  Hrt)  op.  boxttr  a M.  tea  m.  nap  aoto  cnafange.  S 
4fi  a 7 behind  Reap  fcsnh  a Am  9 rah  an  GWm  dpfak  acGtor  lmut  One 
cci  oui  ri  Fir  lie  F»i  Pan—  taan  Hudfaenter  col.  naif  tndief  to  snail 
moon  Pi  St  Rri  aid  omr  nunfea.  Carina  lb  6o*t  Seaflr  penoes  to  tea)  dose 
tm  *»  m is  ron  Fan  Domra  a HanHm  51  reh  ua  S8. 


C * c PONTffRACT  APPROflffiE  SERIES  H'CAP 

wi  ■ wim2f£2,4i2fi0 declared) 

*3(71  IKDOO  TWOen  Foriir  (7)  H WWtoj  5-9-1  P RptoridO  (9  77 
804(21  333TM)  Cwcattfle Bkra (IBM  ImeNrs 4-8-13  P Ctaria  ® 88 

8»g  (&an  In  Good  RdthUtfefflJjffii  ^8-10.  nnprie  89 
SHU  CUC  SmdmBer  Sanln  (13)  S Bovatap  W-M P Dm  85 


to-M P Doe  85 


£7.895  fl4  dedared) 

3010  5030-0 

302(7)  022001 


3030  210-00 
384ft  -44UE 

305  B 051  EM 
385  til)  (00103 
307(741  714002 

30B®  5-1000 
309(1)  000-40 

130(4)  00036 

HI  0 5-0011 

312(171  09405 
313(101  62390 
384(13)  080050 


3-8-2 IS)  86 

608(4)  -300(0  maBaMrifcrilJ  (K)  P Orion  4-7-13  B Bfetend  0 71 
€090  223000  BadaaJe  (131 M Bnon  6-7-10  — ...  0 UnnHb  G)  0 
OMdll  1700E2  Eaifldgb  (HR  R HStfleal 8-7-10  . ..  P ■ QriSn  p)  19 
9«Bm:  1 1-4  Sadm  DMdi.  7-2  UaA  UmQObl,  6-1  BuGUe  Wra,  7-1  h Good 
Frituf-l  Eacfefa).  10-1  Badasto.  TlttenFalf 

BOM  8UDE  ■ Dsak  HI  FH  m nw  dhappottng  m hep  dan  a Ynt  tBrira 
stem  dfafinhs  pnate  <n  nridem  Ctstaete  Brin:  lraoad  ham  rtoi  oh  h 
ng  gariafa  awtaial  14  Bto  of  10  MM  Frihpep  a Cast*  1m4f  nth.  &Hhl 
to Baed  Frilk Hunfa irirg  3w  jpaang B fth ri  IflttrihdbtectoaiaFlpon  lm 
21  bap.  teSO.  rffoe  Marii  MarfaSM  we  a ahead  k M ptace.  - 

tteabtr  2(oii.Bnonani.iKck2ndeM8  bebtid  Pimeas  Dante  at 
Latocter in  a hop,  M-Fm.  Badaxzh:  tend  on  ha  31  new  ammo  ion  a 15 
beto)  (tori  Gen  a Redor  im  il  hop.  GdTm 
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1 4 SPORTS  NEWS 


France  0,  England  1 


V.  t •*  : • 


Shearer  paints  picture  of 
an  English  renaissance 


J • VXe&a 


David  Lacey  hi  MontpeiHer 


IF  THIS  Is  a false  English 
dawn,  then  clearly  some- 
body is  a dab  hand  at  forg- 
ing Constable  landscapes. 
Glenn  Hod  die's  team  continue 
to  rewrite  history.  England 
are  no  longer  about  Euro  96 

and  all  that. 

Only  nine  days  ago  no  Eng- 
land side  had  won  in  Poland 
for  31  years,  Italy  had  not 
been  beaten  for  20  and  France 
had  not  lost  to  an  English  side 
on  French  soil  since  1949.  Re- 
cords may  be  there  to  be  bro- 
ken but  Hoddle's  players  have 
just  wrecked  an  entire  HMV 
store. 

The  latest  success  in  the 
Tournoi  de  France  was 
achieved  in  the  Stade  de  la 
Mosson  in  Montpellier  on  Sat- 
urday night  Alan  Shearer 
punished  a fumble  by  Fablen 
Barthez  four  minutes’  from 
time  to  give  England  a 1-0  win 
and  the  French  their  first 
home  defeat  since  losing  to 
Bulgaria  in  a World  Cup  quali- 
fier in  Paris  in  November  1993. 

Hoddle  calls  Shearer  his 
“cutting  edge".  Some  under- 
statement: were  Shearer  a 
knife,  he  would  be  banned  in 
public  places.  It  was  Gary 
Lineker  who  observed  that 


“goals  come  in  bunches".  His 
most  prolific  spell  for  Eng- 
land came  during  the  1990-91 
season  and  the  tour  of  Aus- 
tralasia that  followed.  Four 
goals  against  Malaysia 
I brought  his  total  to  10  in  10 
; appearances. 

Shearer  has  now  topped 
this  with  11  in  1L  Not  only 
that,  he  is  a more  complete 
footballer  than  Lineker,  as 
consistent  a goal-provider  as 
he  is  a goal-taker:  more  of  a 
Geoff  Hurst  in  fect- 
If  England  do  return  to 
France  for  the  World  Cup 
next  summer  and  Shearer  is 
still  in  this  sort  of  form,  an 
things  will  be  possible.  “Alan 
has  got  everything.”  Hoddle 
said.  “He’s  got  the  right  tem- 
perament. With  him,  for  all 
the  praise  he  receives,  it's 
just  a matter  of  going  on  to 
the  next  game.” 

In  the  case  of  Shearer  and 
England,  the  next  game  is 
against  Brazil  at  the  Parc  des 
Princes  tomorrow  night  Eng- 
land have  beaten  Brazil  only 
three  times  in  18  meetings  go- 
ing back  to  1956.  Their  last 
win  was  at  Wembley  in  1990. 
Such  is  the  mood  of  optimism 
among  Hoddle's  players  that 
anything  is  possible  now. 

Graeme  le  Saux  remem- 
bered similar  vibes  when 


Blackburn  Rovers  won  the 
championship  in  1994-95. 
‘There's  something  you  need 
to  be  successful,  something 
you  can’t  coach.  You  become 
| protective  of  each  other  as  a 
| team.  It's  like  an  aura." 

Le  Saux,  like  David  Beck- 
ham. is  suspended  for  the 
Brazil  match,  having  received 
a second  yellow  card  in  Mont- 
pellier. He  was  cautioned  for 
a foul  on  Marc  Keller;  Beck- 
ham, absurdly,  for  refusing  to 
board  the  stretcher  for  a five- 
yard  journey  to  the  touchline 
to  receive  treatment  after  a 
tackle  by  Patrick  Vieira. 

Past  World  Cups  have  been 
littered  with  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  North  African  referees, 
and  if  England  do  qualify  this 
time  then  they  can  afford  to 
be  charitable  and  regard  the 
Moroccan  Said  Belqola  as 
part  of  the  learning  process. 
He.  presumably,  would  have 
carded  Lazarus  for  taking  up 
his  bed  and  walking. 

Bookings  apart,  the  victory, 
though  less  spectacular  than 
the  2-0  win  against  Italy  in 
Nantes  three  nights  earlier, 
was  nearly  as  satisfying  in  a 
different  way.  Sol  Campbell 
looks  a better  International 
defender  with  every  game  and 
Hoddle  was  pleased  with  the 
defensive  discipline  shown  by 


Beckham  and  Paul  Gascoigne 
in  protecting  the  back  three. 

With  Paul  Ince’s  midfield 
thrust  replacing  David  Bat- 
ty’s passive  passing,  Gas- 
i coigne  unproved  after  half- 
; time.  He  stopped  trying  to  put 
! the  ball  through  the  legs  of 
worldly  wise  opponents  and 
concentrated  more  on  his 
passing.  Gascoigne  and  Beck- 
ham found  the  quality  of  pass 
or  cross  to  expose  the  defence, 
although  tt  was  a centre  from 
Le  Saux  that  found  Shearer 
rising  at  the  for  post  10  min- 
utes before  half-time  for  a 
header  which  drew  an  excel- 
lent save  from  Barthez. 

Six  minutes  later,  after 
Beckham's  through  ball  had 
sent  Shearer  clear,  the  Eng- 
land captain’s  cross  left  lan 
Wright  with  just  Barthez  to 
beat  but  his  shot  hit  the  goal- , 
keeper’s  body  and  ricocheted 
over.  Just  past  the  hour,  after 
Beckham's  searching  centre, 
Barthez  dropped  smartly  on 
another  header  from  Shearer, 
and  by  then  Christopbe  Du- 
garry  had  twice  gone  close 
enough  to  suggest  France 
could  win  the  game. 

Yet  the  French  attack  lacked 
an  ability  to  pick  a pocket  or 
two,  and  this  was  what  de- 
cided Saturday's  outcome. 
Shearer  accepted  a pass  from 


:*  ‘ S-O-.x' 


is 


Pmoe  SiOs  Loko  (Ouadac  63).  Ztfane  (Dugarry  75).  Ltaansu  (Laigle83}. 
England  Seem  Shearer  86.  SU»  toca  (Batty  M).  Lea  (Boddwm  75),  Sheringham 
(Wright  SOt  Boated  Batty,  Bedcharn,  LsSaae. 

Atfnrturg  25,000 
nafaraaSBctqoto  (Morocco) 


Gascoigne  and  immediately 
found  Teddy  Sheringham.  who 
had  just  come  on  for  Wright 
in  space  on  the  right 

As  Sheringham  drove  the 
ball  across  low,  it  took  a de- 
flection off  Bixente  Uzarazu, 
one  of  the  French  substitutes, 
which  possibly  confused 
Barthez.  The  keeper  allowed 
It  to  slip  through  his  grasp, 
and  that  left  Shearer  to  grab 
the  unexpected  gift. 

Poland  was  serious,  these 
are  Just  war  games,  and  Eng- 


w Brazil  (parks.  7.30);  1 
w Italy  (Paris.  TASi. 


Rugby  League 


World  Club  Championship:  Warrington  Wolves  1 2,  Cronuila  Sharks  40 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


DARRYL  Van  de  Velde 
was  brutally  honest 
recently  when  he  said 
he  would  not  have  taken  the 
Warrington  coaching  job  if  he 
had  realised  the  true  state  the 
club  was  in. 

The  Australian  was  also 
frank  enough  to  admit  that 
the  Wolves  needed  the  World 
Club  Championship  at  pres- 


ent like  they  wanted  an  out- 
break of  the  plague. 

But  although  this  was  an- 
other one-sided  contest  — the 
Australasian  clubs  have  won 
all  eight  games  so  for  — Van 
de  Velde  could  take  some  en- 
couragement from  the  spirit 
displayed  by  his  side  at  Wil- 
derspool  last  night 

They  were  condemned  to  a 
long,  hard-tackling  stint  and 
there  was  very  little  relief 
from  the  defensive  toil  until 


Don’t  miss 


a shot 


the  final  minutes.  But,  if  this 
sort  of  attitude  were  trans- 
lated to  the  Super  League, 
they  might  halt  the  slide 
down  the  table. 

Not  that  a sizeable  number 
of  Warrington  fans  were  paci- 
fied. Banners  demanded  the 
departure  of  the  chairman 
peter  Highara  and  there  were 
vociferous  chants  of  “sack  the 
boardroom"  throughout  the 
second  halt  The  Wolves  were 
staring  at  a rout  by  half-time, 
when  they  were  26-0  down, 
but  they  managed  to  avoid  it 
There  were  valuable  lessons 
to  be  learned  for  Warrington, 
as  there  always  will  be 
against  opponents  of  this 
quality:  a prime  one  is  not  to 
give  away  senseless  penalties. 

It  was  Mark  Forster  who  set 
the  tone,  and  this  after  War- 
rington had  opened  promis- 
ingly. His  gratuitous  punch 


after  the  tackle  had  been  com- 
pleted gave  the  Sharks  posses- ’ 
sion  in  a dangerous  position  I 
and  after  Paul  Green  and  | 
Mitch  Healey  had  exchanged 
passes  David  Peachey  opened 
the  scoring. 

The  Wolves  foiled  to  heed 
the  error  of  their  ways.  An- 
other penalty  given  away  for 
Interference  led  to  the  first  of 
three  first-half  tries  for  the 
powerful  centre  Russell  Rich- 
ardson; and  yet  another 
avoidable  offence  — a flop  by 
Lee  Briers  — set  up  another 
attack  which  the  newly  ar- 
rived substitute  Wade  Forres- 
ter completed. 

Cronuila  tend  to  be  Austra- 
lia’s under-achievers.  They 
get  close  to  the  major  prizes 
but  never  quite  win  them  and 

in  29  years  of  trying  they  have 
never  captured  the  big  one.  i 
the  Grand  Final. 


But  they  arrived  here  with 
a reputation  for  having  some  j 
of  the  finest  backs  in  Austra- 1 
lia  and.  although  Warrington  i 
were  no  real  test  for  them. 
Mat  Rogers.  Richie  Barnett,  I 
Richardson  and  especially 
Peachey,  a full-back  of  rare 
talent,  fully  lived  up  to  their 
advanced  billings. 

It  was  Rogers,  son  of  the 
outstanding  former  Test 
player  Steve,  who  set  the , 
second-half  score  rolling  with  1 
an  exceptional  try  after  only  a ! 
minute.  He  collected  the  ball 
from  the  Warrington  kick  and 
then  ran  practically  the 
length  of  the  field  to  score  In 
the  right  corner,  easily  out- 
pacing Lee  Penny  over  the 
final  40  metres. 

The  left-winger  Barnett 
then  went  in  at  the  other  cor- 
ner and  in  the  66th  minute  a i 
shimmy  and  a burst  of  pace  j 


Wfiirifcmim  Wohw  Penny:  Rudd.  Roper. 
Vagans,  Foralen  Shollord.  Briers; 
Chambers.  Swann,  Flnav.  Hufrne.  Tatupu, 
Sculttiorpe.  SafaitlMan  Thorn II or. 
CertUe,  WgftWn,  Barrow. 

Cmnrila  torfcii  Peachey;  Barnett 
Euingshaosen.  Richardson.  Rogers; 
Moo  ley,  Breen;  Lee,  Trelstsf.  Saivena, 
Me HOMO.-  Graham.  Hlkau.  ruhiffciHar 
Lang.  Forrester,  Sammutt  BoD. 

Rale  row  H Smttfl  (CBBOetod). 
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Brazil  3,  Italy  3 


Brazil  and 


England 
the  title 


DnMLacajrlnLyMi 


LYON  was  given  a won- 
derful appetiser  to  the 
1998  World  Cup  here 
fortnight  as  Brazil  and 
Italy  shared  a draw  which  has 
left  TCngiand  winners  of  the 
tournament  and  football  hop- 
ing this  sort  of  match 
will  be  repeated  in  France 
next  somiaer- 

Brazil,  3-1  down  with  just 
under  half-an-hour  to  go, 
saved  the  game  through  two 
imfiitofhl  goals  from  Ronaldo 
and  Romario,  the  last  scored 
five  minutes  from  the  final 
whistle.  Accepting  Ronaldo's 
short  pass,  Romario  darted 
between  the  converging  Lom- 
bardo and  Cannavaro  to  slide 
foe  ban  past  the  Italian  goal- 
keeper. It  was  a finish  the 
match  deserved,  and  a match 
which  Brazfl  after  an  inspired 
second  half,  certainly  did  not 
deserve  to  lose. 

The  Stade  de  Gedand  hoped 
to  see  last  night  the  match  that 
the  1994  Weald  Cop  final  might 
have  been.  It  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Roberto  Carlos’s  Ma- 
chiavellian freeJdck  against 
France  had  reminded  the  tour- 
nament of  file  possibilities, 
and  this  match  took  its  cue. 

Either  the  Italians  had 
takra  their  defeat  by  England, 
hard  or  Cesare  Maldini,  like 
Glenn  Hoddle  and  France's 
Alme  Jacquet,  wanted  to 
study  his  options.  Whatever 
the  reason,  Italy  had  made  six 
changes  from  their  starting 
line-up  in  Nantes  and  only 
Ciro  Ferrara  was  injured. 
Gianfranco  Zola  was  among 
those  on  the  bench. 

So  it  was  clearly  a different 
Italy.  How  different  Brazil  we 
were  soon  to  find  out.  Barely 
had  they  begun  to  ponder  the 
problems  posed  by  the  tight- 
ness with  which  Ronaldo  and 
Romario  were  being  marked 
by  Fablo  Cannavaro  and 
Christian  Fanned  than  they 
were  a goal  down. 

From  the  outset  Christian 
Vieri  and  Alessandro  Del 
Piero  had  probed  inviting 
gaps  in  the  Brazilian  defence. 
After  seven  minutes  Deme- 
trio  Albertinl  dispossessed 
Ronaldo  in  midfield  and 
found  Vieri  striding  through 
a space  to  his  right 
Vieri  invited  a challenge 
from  Alda  fr.  then  tamed  back 
inside  the  defender  before 
producing  a precise  cross  to 
the  for  post,  where  Del  Piero 
slipped  in  front  of  Cafti  to 
head  past  TaffareL 
As  Italy  continued  to  domi- 
nate file  pattern  and  tempo  of 
file  game  Brazil  found  tt  diffi- 
cult to  keep  possession  long 
enough  to  mount  a counter- , 
offensive.  • Yet  they  nearly  1 
drew  level  after  23  minutes  i 
when  Ronaldo  gathered  a ; 


Le  fumble . . . England’s  Alan  Shearer  taps  in  the  winning  goal  in  Montpellier  after  the  French  goalkeeper  Fatoen  Barthez  failed  to  smother  a low  cross  photograph:  robs  kinnmrd 


land  still  have  to  meet  Italy  in 
Rome  in  the  World  Cup.  But 
as  Hoddle  said:  “With  good 
results  and  good  perfor- 
mances, you  get  respect  from 
other  teams. 

"Sometimes  people  give 
Brazil  too  much  respect.  They 
think  they’ve  come  from  an- 
other planet  Maybe  we  have 
to  start  looking  at  ourselves 
rather  than  BrazflL” 


pass  from  Maura  Silva  and 
saw  bis  shot  hit  Costacurta 
and  then  ricochet  off  the  foot 
of  the  near  post 

It  did  not  seem  to  be  Bra- 
zil’s night.  Within  n minute 
Italy  extended  tboir  lead.  Al- 
dair.  having  placed  himself 
between  Albertini’s  free-kick 
and  the  goal,  stuck  his  heed 
in  the  way  of  the  ball  and  nod- 
ded it  out  of  Ta Hand's  reach. 

Brazil’s  difficulty  was  that 
with  their  strikers  so  closely 
watched  they  needed  more 
width  and  wit  than  they  were 
showing  last  night  , to  break 
down  Italy’s  defence.  , 

Brazil  managed  to  get  back 
into  the  contest  11  minutes 
from  ’half-time.  Roberto  Car- 
los gathered  a short  comer 
from  Denilson  on  the  left  be- 
fore producing  a wickedly 
swerving  shot  that  glanced  off 
Attilio  Lombardo's  shin,  dis- 
lodging his  pad,  before  swerv- 
ing beyond  Glanluca  Pngllu- 
ca's  reach. 

Brazil  began  the  second 
half  with  a series  of  breath- 
taking moves  which  had  Italy 
tumbling  over  themselves  to 
prevent  an  equaliser. 

First  Romario  sent  in  Denil- 
son for  a thunderous  25-yard 
shot  that  Pagliuca  just  man- 
aged to  parry.  Then  Denilson 
spun  off  a defender  before  em- 
barking on  an  ambitious, 
jinking,  darting  run  through 
the  central  thicket  of  blue 
shirts  before  shooting  wide. 

With  Dunga,  Maura  Silva 
and  Leonardo  pressing  for- 
ward from  midfield,  it  was 
less  easy  for  the  Italian  de- 
fenders to  pick  up  Ronaldo 
and  Romario  as  Brazil  began 
to  show  their  traditional  Inge- 
nuity in  working  the  ball 
through  tight  spaces  around 
the  penalty  area. 

Italy,  however,  were  still 
dangerous  on  the  break.  . Just 
before  the  hour  the  yellow 
card  Mauro  Silva  received  for 
bringing  down  Del  Piero  put 
him  out  of  tomorrow’s  game 
against  England,  and  in  the 
6lst  minute  Del  Piero 
restored  Italy's  two-goal  lead 
with  a penalty,  after  Aldair 
had  brought  down  Filippo  In- 
zaghi  who  had  just  come  on 
for  Vieri. 

The  pass  that  Dunga  floated 
through  to  Leonardo  sug- 
gested Brazil  could  still  turn 
the  game  around.  less  so  the 
way  the  recipient  wafted  the 
hall  over  the  bar.  Yet  with  20 
minutes  to  go  the  genius  of 
Ronaldo  enabled  the  striker 
to  turn  away  from  Cannavaro 
as  he  gathered  a throiigh  pass 
from  Roberto  Carlo.;,  make 
space,  and  drive  a low  shot 
last  Pagliuca. 

■onA  Taffarel;  Gafu.  Coin  StJro.  AW  air. 
Roberto  Carlos,  Dunga,  Mauro  Silva. 
Leonardo,  Deruuon.  Romario.  Ronaldo 
Italyi  Pagliuca:  Panucci.  Coaiaeurta. 
Cannavaro.  Makiini,  Lombardo.  D Baggio. 
Albertinl.  Dl  Matteo:  Vieri.  Del  Piero. 
IMVsa  S MumenOialer  iSwiizeriand]. 
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TICKETS  TO  : 
nr  DAY  OF  THE 
ASHES  TEST  i 


Sharks  bask  in  eighth  easy  Australasian  victory 


took  Richardson  over  for  his 
fourth  touchdown  of  the 
night 

There  were  signs,  under- 
standably, of  waning  concen- 
tration by  Cronuila  and  five 
minutes  from  time  the  War- 
rington fans  found  something 
other  than  the  appearance  cf 
a streaker  to  cheer. 

Nigel  Vagana  went  over  for 
his  19th  try  of  the  season  and 
soon  afterwards  the  video  ref- 
eree gave  his  blessing  to  a try 
by  Kelly  Shelford.  It  was  all 
much  too  late,  of  course,  but 
brought  forth  a burst  of  “Rule 
Britannia"  over  the  Tannoy. 
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Soccer;  the  World  Cup 


Group  Four:  Belarus  0,  Scotland  1 
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Scots  all  might 
on  the  night 


Patrick  Olannin  Minsk 


SCOTLAND’S  extraor- 
dinary talent  for 
doing  a little  better 
than  all  right  on  the 
night  saw  them  safely 
through  a hazardous  late 
afternoon. 

Craig  Brown's  tram  had 
won  only  three  of  their  previ- 
ous 11  friendlies  but  have 
now  lost  Just  three  of  their 
last  22  competition  matches 
They  must,  however,  pre- 
serve the  soundest  of  their 
form,  tor  the  real  thing 
They  came  as  close  as  It 
gets  to  a serious  setback  to 
their  qualification  prospects 
without  actually  sustaining 
damage  as  the  Belarussians 
showed  themselves  to  he  dan- 
gerous opponents. 

It  took  Gary  McAllister’s 
penalty  kick  early  in  the 
second  half  — the  captain’s 
first  international  goal  Since 
Euro  92  and  almost  12  months 
to  the  day  since  his  missed 
penalty  againut  Tgn gland  at 
Wembley  last  summer  — to 
keep  the  Scots  at  the  head  of 
their  group. 

From  the  match’s  earliest 
moments,  the  effects  of  a long 


season  on  Brown’s  players  ap- 
peared to  be  exacerbated  by 
the  humidity  in  the  Dinamo 
Stadium.  The  Scots  were  "lan 
hindered  In  a tough  first  half 
by  playing  into  a strong,  hot 
wind  which  made  it  difficult 
to  cover  the  ground  between 
defence  and  attack. 

Brown  had  hoped  an  early 
goal  would  discourage  the 
home  players,  who  are  out  of 
qualifying  contention.  But  the 
Belarussians  showed  the  com- 
mitment that  had  kept  than 
unbeaten  in  their  two  previ- 
ous home  matches. 

Scotland's  David  Hopkin, 
retained  as  a wing-back  on  the 
right  after  making  his  debut  in 
Malta  a week  before,  seemed  a 
little  uncertain  while  Craig 
Burley,  moved  into  central  de- 
fence to  Join  Christian  DaiHy 
and  Tom  Boyd,  served  to  give 
that  department  an  under- 
rehearsed  look. 

Jhn  Leighton  produced  a , 
wonderful  save  in  the  ninth 
minute  to  atop  Belarus  open- 
ing the  scoring,  a short  free- 
kick  to  Ostrovski,  a low  drive 
and  a deflection  forced  the 
Hibs  keeper  to  dive  to  his  left 
and  palm  the  ball  away. 

That  was  a rough  spell,  with 
radmoviteh  hmnhng  hff  Hy=«  fop 
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of  the  poet  with  a drive  from  40 
yards  and  Daftly  having  to 
retrieve  a menacing  situation 
Of  his  own  maTrjnp  by  sprint- 
ing back  to  make  the  challenge 
an-Dovnar  after  his  error  hart 
allowed  the  Belarussian  to 
race  towards  goal. 

* Yet,  if  there  was  a sense  of 
relief  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  among  the  260  Scottish 
supporters,  tt  was  the  feeling 
that  the  second  could  be  less 
taxing.  None  would  have 
guessed  that  McAllister 
would  shoo  away  his  personal 
hex  so  quickly. 

Just  under  five  minutes 
had  gone  when  thg  seemingly 
indefatigable  Darren  Jackson 
— he  was  outstanding 
through  the  second  45  min- 
utes — played  a one-two  with 
Durie  on  the  edge  of  the  area. 

The  return  pass  was  perfectly 
weighted,  and  Jackson 
wrong-footed  Iakimovitch  to 
invite  the  tackLe. 

McAllister’s  goal  from  the 
resulting  penalty  urged  the 
Belarussians  forward,  and 
only  some  remarkable  defend- 
ing prevented  an  equaliser. 

Macovski,  a lively  substitute, 
played  Gourenko  In  on  the 
right  side  of  the  box  then 
missed  the  precise  cut-back, 
allowing  Hopkin  to  clear. 

The  last  opportunity  was 
the  most  alarming.  Boyd, 
with  the  ball  under  control, 
passed  it  straight  to  Ma- 
covski, who  bolted ‘into  the 
penalty  area  on  the  left  and 
zoned  it  back  to  Gerssimets, 
who  was  looking  at  an  un- 
guarded net  But  his  hesita- 
tion allowed  the  Scottish  sub- 
stitute Scot  Gemmill  to  get 
badk  and  make  the  block. 

Brown  labelled  his  side's 
effort  the  “bravest”  in  his 
three-and-a-half-year  reign.  “I 
thought  the  tapk  was  empty 
but  they  played  with  their 
hearts.  1 rate  it  as  the  best 
result  since  I took  over.” 

With  two  home  matches 
remaining,  against.  Belarus 
and  Latvia,  the  Scots  have  a 
real  chance  of  reaching 
France.  They  win  surely  be  in 
bettor  shape  for  those  autumn 

tests  than  they  were  yesterday. 

• Sweden  gained  a 3-2  win 
over  Estonia  in  their  Group 
Four  qualifier  in  Tallinn  yes- 
terday. Martin  Dahlin  shot  the 
visitors  ahead  in  the  13th  min- 
ute, then  Par  Zetterberg  con- 
verted a 53rd-minute  penalty. 

Sennet  Andersson’s  volley 
made  Sweden  safe  in  the  73rd 
minute  before  the  home  side 

hit  back  with  two  late  goals.  Air  time . . . Scotland's  Darren  Jackson  (right)  fights  for  possession  with  Chtaniuk  of  Belarus  in  Minsk 
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Tennis  Nigeria  first  into  the  finals 

W^F  ■ dQh  BA  K IIGERIA  have  erner-  Morocco,  coached  by  the  putting  them  Joint  second  h 

ImUCI  LI  LI^Z  |\|ged  as  the  first  of  the  former  France  manager  Group  Nine  with  German; 

■ I W World  Cup's  30  quali-  Henri  MlcheL  win  be  the  who  have  a game  in  ham 

___  fiers,  followed  by  Morocco,  first  African  country  to  ap-  but  were  held  0-0  by  tin 

■ ' ■ ' ^ MS  — M „ ■ — and  join  the  holders  Brazil  pear  in  four  finals.  leaders  Ukraine  in  Kiev. 

A— B UIA  i%MFL  and  the  hosts  France  in  the  Goals  by  Phil  Masinga  and  In  England’s  Group  Twi 

111111,11  in  II  lilt  — B B B^B  B IbBLJ  B^B  B finals  in  1998.  Mark  Williams  helped  Manchester  City's  Georg 

■ ■ I "■  ■ ® ® Nigeria,  the  Olympic  South  Africa  heat  Zambia  Rfaik1ad»  and  Shnte  Arve 

champions,  made  certain  in 
a 3-0  win  over  Kenya  in  La- 
gos and  a crowd  of  86,000  in 
Casablanca  saw  the  substi- 
tute Khalid  Raghib  secure  a 
telling  i-o  win  over  Ghana 
in  the  77th  minute. 


— — - — — — present  the  trophy,  along 

Stephan  Btoriey  In  Pmrte  with  Guillenno  Vilas,  a for- 

ttw  champ  Inn  himmalf. 
Kuerten’s  sudden  and  spec- 
OW  is  the  most  dtifi-  tacular  emergence  can  be 
cult  moment,”  said  placed  alongside  the  startling 
Gustavo  Kuerten-as,  win  by  Boris  Becker  at  Wim- 


cult  moment,”  said 
Gustavo  Kuertenas, 


■ ^B  a little  shyly  , he  bledon  In  1985,  while  the 
grasped  the  microphone  to  range  and  quality  of  his  shots 
make  his  champion's  accep-  might  be  compared  to  John 
tance  speech  at  Roland  Gar-  McEnroe,  who  never  man- 
res  yesterday  afternoon.  In  aged  to  win  here, 
truth  It  was  not  Jt  is  easy,  in  the  heat,  paa- 

The  20-year-old  Brazilian  sion  and  excitement  of  such 
managed  everything  during  moments  to  get  matters  hope-, 
the  two  weeks  erf  the  French  lessly  out  of  perspective  but 
Open-wfth  remarkable  saaoir-  Kuerten  does  appear  to  have 
fiiire  for  one  so  inexperienced  virtually  every  shot  in  the 
in  the  ways  of  the  Grand  Slam  tennis  book,  and  a wonderful 
world — and  with  such  brio. ' temperament  to  go  with  them. 

This  -was-  an  astonishing  In  this  respect  he  is  the  afr 
victory.  Prior  to  arriving  in  tithesis  of  that  other  gifted 
Paris  Kuerten,  a string-bean  South  American,  Mareelo 
of  a player,  had  never  won  a Rios  of  Chile. 


senior  ATP  tournament  any- 
where. But  Spain’s  Sergi  Bru- 
guera,  the  French  champion 
in  1993  and  1994,  had  quietly 
told  Spanish  Journalists  after 
the  semi-finals  that  he  be- 


Kuerten  is  sun  where  Rios 
1s  so  often  scowL  There  were 
glorious  moments  at  the  cul- 
mination of  the  most  blister- 
ingly competitive  and  varied 
rallies  when  the  Brazilian 


me  senu-ruuus  ***- 

lieved  he  would  be  extremely  burs* :tato  a seani^ 
hard  pushed  to  defeat  this  dy-  unable  to 
namic  and  •-  delightful  - young  Long  mwto  beajUeto  oon- 
nujn  tmue  in  such  a vein  within  a 

He  -was  -right-  Kuerten  sport  that  frequently  fakes  it- 
rn  ^era  like 

the  sea.  The  Spaniard  tried  even  become  the  beautiful 


desperately 

tensive  Kuerten’s  sudden  |^nCi».th» 
emergence  can  be. ' -« 
fwe'wew  placed  alongside  tG0rn“damsea” 
S^dTorts  Becker’s  startling 
SKJ5  win  in  1995  SS&'SS 

the  first  being  Sweden’s  Mats 
"SSfc  last  year  Kuer-  Wilander  here  In  tftt;  to  is, 
teT^s  a qtfaSteTlost  in  at  No: » the  second  lg«st- 
Sw^tstoSoutt Africa’s  ^tod^rtowhi^vxd 

this  to  happen.  .^^^^S'nsaHy,  really  good 

S^JLiSS!!riteS  fflayer — very complete,rsaid 

SSSSSSggng- 

around  virtually  every  « a 


game. 

Here  are  the 
statistics: 
Kuerten  Is  -the 
first  Brazilian 

mate  tO  win  a 

Grand  Slam 
tournament; 

he  becomes  the 

second  player 
to- win  his  first 
career  title  at  a 
Grand  Slam, 


Rugby  League 


Morocco,  coached  by  the 
former  France  manager 
Henri  MicheL  win  be  the 
first  African  country  to  ap- 
pear in  four  finals. 

Goals  by  Phil  Masinga  and 
Mark  Williams  helped 
South  Africa  beat  Zambia  , 
3-0  in  Johannesburg,  where  , 
their  game  with  Congo  in 
August  is  expected  to  decide 
the  group. 

Joao  Pinto  and  Luts  FSgo 
scored  In  Portngal’s  2-0  de- 
feat of  Albania  in  Oporto. 


putting  them  joint  second  in 
Group  Nine  with  Germany 
who  have  a game  in  hand 
but  were  held  0-0  by  the 
leaders  Ukraine  in  Kiev. 

In  England’s  Group  Two 
Manchester  City's  GeonP 
Kinkladze  and  Shota  Arve- 
ladze  scored  Georgia’s  first 
World  Cup  goals  in  beating 
Moldova  2-0  in  Batumi. 

Goals  by  Marc  Rleper  and 
Miklos  Mohtar  saw  off  Bos- 
nia to  strengthen  Denmark's 
grip  on  Group  One. 


Manchester  United's 
manager  Alex  Fergu- 
son wants  to  invest  £10 
million  within  72  hours  by 
signing  Brian  Laudrup  from 
Rangers  and  Markus  Babbel 
from  Bayern  Munich. 

Although  the  arrival  of 
Babbel,  the  German  interna- 
tional defender,  for  £5  million 
is  imminent  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  Laudrup.  On  Fri- 
day, as  Rangers  tempted  him 
to  stay  at  Ihrox  by  offering 
the  most  lucrative  deal  in 
their  history,  the  Danish  in- 
ternational all  but  admitted 
he  would  prefer  a move  to 
Amsterdam  with  Ajax. 

Last  night,  after  Denmark's 
2-0  World  Cup  qualifying  win 
over  Bosnia  in  Copenhagen. 
Laudrup  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Ajax  coach  Morten 
Olsen,  who  has  lodged  an  offi- 
cial £4.5  million  bid  with  the 
Scottish  champions. 

“Brian  has  told  us  be  wants 
to  play  for  Ajax,  that  he  wants 
to  leave  Scotland  and  that  he 
doesn't  want  to  play  in  Eng- 
land,” said  Maarten  Olden- 
hof,  the  Ajax  director  respon- 
sible for  transfers. 

Ferguson  remains  unper- 
turbed in  the  belief  that  Lau- 
drup may  yet  be  drawn  to 
Manchester  by  the  prospect  of 
joining  a club  that  has  a real- 
istic chance  of  Champions’ 
League  success  next  season. 

Arsenal  are  also  known  to 
be  interested.  However. 
Laurup  said:  “Two  big 
English  clubs  have  ap- 
proached me  but  I have  told 
them  1 don't  want  to  go  there.” 

Laudrup  has  12  months  of  a 
four-year  contract  to  run  but 
Rangers  are  resigned  to  his 
departure  and  will  sell  him 
now  rather  than  risk  receiv- 
ing no  fee  under  the  Bosman 
ruling  next  summer. 

Ferguson  was  still  bullish 
yesterday.  “Brian  is  a quality 
player,”  be  said,  "and  we  are 
delighted  that  he  has  made  it 
dear  he  wants  to  come  to  us  in 
spite  of  competition  from  Ajax 
and  Arsenal  He  is  marvellous 
at  beating  men  and  achieving 
penetration.  He  knows  that 
with  toe  strengths  we  already 
have  here,  the  biggest  prizes 
could  be  within  his  reach." 

The  24-year-old  Babbel’s 
arrival  will  signal  the  end  of 
Ferguson's  search  for  a suc- 
cessor to  Steve  Bruce.  “He  is 
tall,  strong  and  young,”  said 
Ferguson.  "He  has  shown 
with  Bayern  Munich  that  he 
is  also  organised,  collected 
and  disciplined." 

Bayern's  general  manager 
Uli  Hoeness  concedes  that  "a 
deal  is  likely  very  shortly”. 

• Faustino  Asprilla's  ftiture 
at  Newcastle  United  looks  in- 
creasingly uncertain,  writes 
Michael  Walker. 

A fax  from  Colombia, 
where  Asprilla  is  on  holiday, 
has  reportedly  been  received 
by  Kenny  Dalglish  stating 
that  the  player  wants  to 
rejoin  Parma,  the  Italian  dub 
who  sold  him  18  months  ago. 

Dalglish  Is  said  to  have  res- 
ponded angrily  and  insists 
that  Asprilla  must  report  for 
pre-season  training  on  July  7. 


Paui  rrtun..  Gregory  despairs  at  divide 

for  the  visit  rf"\  ALFORD’s  coach  Andy  i Martin  Pearson.  The  Halifax  I that  drenched  the  pitch.  From 
-j  DMHth  Gregory  condemned  the  prop  Karl  Harrison  admitted:  being  18-0  down  shortly  be- 

0T  rennui  V»^ standard  of  the  Euro-  *Tve  never  experienced  such  fore  half-time.  Castleford 
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Gustavo  Knerten  returns  to  victory  photoowph-.uikehbmtt 


“^iTwill  be  extremely  inter- 


flow  of  the  game  came  in  Che 
ninth  game  of  the  second  set 


Ea?«“  safSaarua 


the  16th  seed,  the  only  seed 
even  to  reach  the  last  four,  to 
take  the  set  ’ . 

There  is  no  question  that 
Kuerten  deserved  to  win,  for 
he  beat  two  other  French 
Champions  Yevgeny  Kafetrti- 
kov  and  Thomas  Muster  in 
earlier  rounds  of  this  topsy- 
turvy tournament,  ifis  delight 
was  huge,  he  and  his  family 
perforating  a samba  after- 


wards outside  the  court  in 
true  Rio  sty  te- 
Every  year  Nike  place  an 
epic  size  poster  tm  the  side  of 
a house  nearby  Roland.  Gar- 
ros. It  is  usually  a tennis 
player,  but  this  time  they 
chose  Renaldo.  Maybe  It 
brought  Kuerten  a little  Bra- 
zilian luck.  Maybe,  in  the 
future,  the  poster  may  be  of 

him. 


ROBBIE  PAUL,  who  has 
been  absent  since  damag- 
ing a foot  in  last  month’s 
Challenge  Cup  final  at  Wem- 
bley, is  expected  to  return  for 
the  Bradford  Bulls  during 
some  stage  of  the  match 
against  Australia’s  Penrith 
Panthers  at  Odsal  tonight, 
writes  Paid  Fitzpatrick. 

The  Bulls  have  coped  well 
without  their  international 
half-back  but  will  be  particu- 
larly grateful  to  welcome 
back  his  skill  and  tenacity  in 
this  contest,  since  a home  win 
has  become  crucial  to  the 
credibility  of  the  domestic 
game  after  a series  of  maul- 
ings  by  southern  hemisphere 
sides  in  the  World  Club 
Championship. 

Penrith,  last  seen  here  in 
1991,  when  they  were  beaten 
by  Wigan  at  Liverpool  for  the 
world  club  title,  are  not 
regarded  as  the  best  of  travel- 
lers even  in  Australia.  After 
some  of  the  thrashings 
handed  out  by  the  Austral- 
asian sides  recently,  though. 
Bradford  will  take  nothing  for 
granted. 

Penrith  have  some  fine 
players,  Ryan  Girdler  and  the 
teenage  discovery  Craig 
Gower  among  them,  and  are 
«hu  usefully,  placed  In  the 
Australian  Super  League.  So, 
too,  are  the  Canterbury  Bull- 
dogs, who  are  likely  to  give 
Wigan  Warriors  a severe 
physical  examination  at  the 
Belmore  Sports  Ground. 

Security  has  been  tightened  ' 
there  after  the  crowd  trouble  | 
which,  followed  the  game  i 
against  Penrith  last  Monday. 


SALFORD’S  coach  Andy 
Gregory  condemned  the 
standard  of  the  Euro- 
pean game  as  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere clubs  continued  to 
dominate  the  World  Club 
Championship  yesterday. 

The  Reds  were  thrashed 
50-8  in  Australia  by  Adelaide 
Rams,  who  had  not  won  a 
home  game  in  three  months. 

Afterwards  Gregory 
claimed  Britain  had  fallen  be- 
hind Australia  since  their 
tour  of  Britain  in  1990.  “Now 
we  cannot  compete  with  the 
Australians  in  dub  competi- 
tion,” he  said.  “The  winners 
of  thifl  competition  will  come 
from  Australia.  The  Austra- 
lian Super  League  is  by  far 
superior  to  the  European 
League. 

‘T  could  try  to  kid  myself 
and  kid  the  British  public  by 
saying  everything  is  going 
great  In  the  European  Super 
League.  But  it's  not." 

Adelaide  ran  in  six  tries  in 
the  last  24  minutes,  with  their 
full-hack  Rod  Maybon  and  the 
centre  Salomon  Kiri  plunder- 
ing two  apiece.  Gary  Broad- 
bent  scored  Salford’s  solitary 
by,  the  other  points  coming 
from  Steve  Blakeley’s  boot 
Salford’s  hammering  was 
mild  compared  to  the  humili- 
ation heaped  on  Halifax  Blue 
Sox.  who  were  thrashed  70-6 1 
by  Canberra  Raiders.  It  was 
the  highest  score  recorded  by 
the  Raiders  in  their  history 
and  their  full-back  Ken  Nagas 
helped  himself  to  six  tries  to 
break  the  dub  record  of  five 
set  by  their  current  coach 
Mai  Meninga  seven  years  ago. 

The  Blue  Sox  defence  con- 
ceded 13  tries  with  their  only 
response  coming  from  a Carl 
Gillespie  try  converted  by 


Martin  Pearson.  The  Halifax 
prop  Karl  Harrison  admitted: 
’Tve  never  experienced  such 
pace  in  any  game  during  my 
career." 

A dose  of  Yorkshire 
weather  and  a brave  home 
display  almost  put  the  shirts 
under  Perth  Reds  and  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  Super  League’s 
bottom  club  Castleford  a 
shock  victory. 

But  it  ended  up  24-16  to  the  i 
Western  Australians  despite  a 
second-half  scare  which  fol- 
lowed a half-time  downpour 


that  drenched  the  pitch.  From 
being  18-0  down  shortly  be- 
fore half-time.  Castleford 
closed  to  within  two  points  in 
the  final  quarter,  before  Perth 
sealed  victory  with  a late  try. 

A stunning  burst  from 
Perth’s  full-back  Greg  Flem- 
ing from  inside  his  own  half 
set  up  Matthew  Rod  well  for 
the  decisive  try  eight  minutes 
from  time. 

Paris  St  Germain  hart  a 
chance  to  score  Europe’s  first 
victory  but  went  down  28-12 
to  Hunter  Mariners  at  the 
Charlety  Stadium. 
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Australia  collapse  again  after  Taylor’s  great  comeback 
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England  v Australia:  first  Test,  fourth  day 


England  sprint  to  Ashes  victory 


tot 


Tourists 
trounced 
with  day 
to  spare 


Mike  Sehrey  at  Edgbaston 


EVEN  by  the  standards  of 
an  already  remarkable 
summer,  the  scenes  here 
last  night  were  the  stuff  of 
dreams.  The  pavilion  dock 
was  edging  round  towards 
seven  o'clock  when  Alec 
Stewart  clubbed  Shane 
Warne,  the  demon  Wame,  to 
the  extra-cover  boundary  to 
win  a match  that  had  been 
England's  for  the  taking  since 
the  astonishing  events  of  the 
first  morning. 

Australia,  in  their  second 
innings,  were  for 

477.  with  three  wickets  apiece 
to  Darren  Gough,  Robert 
Croft  and  Mark  Ealbam.  The 
last  nine  wickets  fell  for  150, 
the  last  four  within  two  overs, 
against  an  attack  that  never 
wavered  in  its  endeavour. 

It  left  England  an  entire  day 
plus  24  overs  last  night — and 
an  additional  eight  if  a result 
were  on  the  cards  — to  score 
118  runs.  That  target  is  three 
fewer  than  Australia  made 
when  they  chased  151  in  1981 
and  Botham  charged  England 
to  victory.  Perish  the 
thought:  11  came  from  Glenn 
McGrath's  first  over  and,  al- 
though Mark  Butcher  was 
Ibw  to  Michael  Kasprowlcz, 
the  run-rate  never  wavered. 

Michael  Atherton's  bound- 
ary brought  up  50  inside  nine 
overs.  Stewart’s  clip  to  mid- 
wicket  off  Wame  the  hundred 
inside  20.  The  win  came  at  a 
gallop  Grom  21.3  overs  with  15 
balls  of  normal  time  left 
It  was  beady  stuff,  roared  to 
the  rafters  by  an  ecstatic 
crowd.  Chariots  were  Swung 
Low  and  of  course  the  Ashes 
were  Coining  Home.  It  is 
early  days  for  that  theme  yet, 
but  the  margin  of  this  win, 
following  the  one-day  vic- 
tories, shows  that  at  last  Eng- 
land has  a side  to  compete 
with  the  best  Neither  will  the 
Australians  need  reminding 
that  the  last  five  Ashes  series 
have  been  won  by  the  side 
winning  the  opening  Test 
Atherton,  equalling  Peter 
May's  record  41  matches  as 
captain,  wants  this  series  and 
he  wants  It  badly.  He  played 
majestically  at  times,  never 
better  than  in  the  penultimate 
over  when  he  drilled  succes- 
sive balls  from  McGrath  on 
the  rise  through  extra  cover. 
He  hit  nine  fours  in  his  57, 
having  added  90  in  18  overs 


with  Stewart;  who  made  39. 
On  the  way  a two  dipped  off 
Kasprowlcz  took  Atherton 
past  5.000  Test  runs,  some- 
thing achieved  by  only  11 

nthBrUn^intiniwi  . 

It  had  not  been  the  easiest 
of  days  nonetheless.  The  Aus- 
tralian fight-back  on  Satur- 
day had  shown  such  sense  of 
purpose  — particularly  by 
Mark  Taylor,  who  was  not 
only  in  the  Last  Chance  Sa- 
loon but  in  drinking-up  Hmi» 
— that  they  threatened  to 
force  a sufficient  lead  to  let 
Wame  loose  on  a wearing 
pitch. 

With  Australia  256  for  the 
single  loss  of  Elliott  over- 
night, Atherton  opted  to  take 
the  new  ball  from  the  start 
and,  although  Blewett  was  oc- 
casionally beaten  by  Caddick, 
he  completed  his  century,  his 
third  in  three  Ashes  Tests, 
with  driving  which  matched 
that  of  Hussain  garHw  in  the 

match 

It  was  Croft,  a giant  now  In 
the  iftiBtanri  side,  who  made 
the  breakthrough  when 
Taylor  misjudged  his  flight, 
stopped  his  shot  and  offered  a 
return  catch  that  the  bowler 
flung  almost  to  the  Bull  Ring. 
Taylor's  129  had  taken  more 
than  6V4  hours  of  defiance  and 
he  and  Blewett  had  taken 
their  second-wicket  partner- 
ship to  194. 

Mark  Waugh,  diagnosed  as 
suffiering  from  a gastric  virus 
rather  than  the  suspected  ap- 
pendicitis, upset  not  only  his 
stomach  but  the  batting  order 
and  gave  England  hope. 

Once  more  Croft  made  an 
inroad  when  Blewett  pushed 
forward  stiffly  and  was 
caught  at  silly  mid-off  from 
pad  and  glove,  his  125  con- 
taining 19  fours  and  a six. 

Atherton  switched  Gough 
to  the  Pavilion  End  and,  with 
it,  the  spotlight  Bevan.  fluent 
against  Croft’s  spin,  was 
found  out  by  the  ball  directed 
towards  his  sternum  at  pace 
and  for  the  second  time  in  the 
game  he  spliced  a gentle  catch 
to  gully. 

Waugh  then  received  a 
snorter  that  brushed  his  glove 
on  the  way  through  to  Stew- 
art and,  when  his  twin  Steve 
was  stranded  on  the  crease  in 
front  of  his  stumps,  Gough 
bad  blown  away  the  middle 
order  in  an  inspired  spell  bro- 
ken only  by  a 70-minute  break 
for  rain. 

The  end  of  the  innings  was 
unexpectedly  swift.  Atherton 
persisted  with  Ralham,  whose 
opening  over  conceded  10 
runs.  and.  when  Healy  swung 
at  a wide  long-hop,  the  cap- 
tain held  a low  catch  in  the 
gully.  It  transformed  Ealham. 

Kasprowicz  edged  a beauty 
to  second  slip  and  after  the 
injured  Gillespie  had  been 
run  out  in  a mix-up  Involving 
his  runner,  Wame  chipped  a 
return  wfeh  to  end  the  In- 
nings. From  nowhere  Ealham 
had  taken  three  for  nought.  It 
was  that  sort  of  a day:  it  had 
been  that  sort  of  match. 


||  Edgbaston 
details 
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M A Butcnar  ibw  b Kaaprowlcz 14 

M A Ahtanon  not  out , 87 

A J Stewart  nut  oul 40 

Extras  [M.  lb*) 8 


ToW  (lor  1.21*  ovara). no 

fbdl  of  wMcab  29. 

MaxHMg  McGrath  7-1-43-0:  Kaaprowte 
7-0-43-1;  Warns  7.3-0-27-0. 

Unpkui  P wuiay  and  S A Budotor. 
Billlwil  won  by  dw  wfckatt. 


Saaawd  Taaa  (Lord's):  June  18-83. 
HfcM  T«at  (Old  Tnaflord):  July  5-7. 


(Hasdlogtoy):  July  34-38. 
rani  BrldgaK  August  7-11. 


RHh  Taat  (7rert  Bridge):  August  7-1 
Sbdli  Taat  (Tha  Oval):  August  21-25. 


Three  of  a kind . . . Mark  Ealham,  left,  Robert  Croft  and  Darren  Gough,  the  wicket-takers  yesterday,  celebrate  running  oat  Jason  Gillespie  oavid  jones 


Atherton’s 
glory  boys 
primed  to  go 
the  distance 


David  Hopps 


IT  felt  like  the  winning  of 
a series  bat  Michael  Ath- 


Britain  on  form 
in  Tour  build-up 


WHftain  Fotherlngham 


CHRIS  BOARDMAN 
began  his  build-up  to 
the  Tour  de  France  in 
fine  style  yesterday  with  vic- 
tor)' hi  the  opening  time-trial 
stage  of  the  Dauphine  Lfb&rfe 

stage  race  over  a 5.1-kHo- 
metre  (3.1  miles)  course  in  the 
centre  of  Grenoble. 

Boardman  has  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  he  wants  to 
win  the  eight-day  event  which 
he  describes  as  being  “like  a 
week  or  the  Tour  de  France". 
He  added:  ‘Tm  not  on  top 
form  but  that’s  how  I want  to 
be. 

“It's  seven  weeks  until  the 
end  of  the  Tour  and,  if  I was 
on  form  now,  I wouldn't  be 
able  to  hold  it  until  then.  I’m 
at  about  90  per  cent  of  my  best 
but  physically  and  mentally 
Tm  fresh.  I’m  prepared  to 
take  risks  to  win  if  I have  to.” 

The  Wirral  cyclist  regards 
ifttn  race  through  the  South  of 
France  and  the  Alps  as  a 
"dress  rehearsal"  for  the 
Tour  and  intends  to  use 
Thursday's  40km  stage 


against  the  watch  to  build  on 
the  slender  three-second  lead 
he  gained  yesterday. 

"Then  I will  aim  to  limit  my 
losses  in  the  last  two  match 
stages.  I just  hope  my  team 
are  not  too  wasted  when  we 
get  there.”  The  race  finishes 
in  Chambery. 

Ivan  Gotti  yesterday  be- 
came the  first  Italian  to  win 
the  Giro  dTtalia  since  Franco 
Chloccloll  in  1991  when  he 
maintained  his  imln  27sec 
lead  over  Russia’s  Pavel  Ton- 
kov  on  yesterday's  102-mile 
22nd  stage  from  Boarlo  Terme 
to  Milan. 

Mario  Cipollini,  Gotti's 
team-mate  at  Saeco  for  which 
Chioccioli  is  now  a coach, 
took  a record  fifth  stage  vic- 
tory. beating  the  Swede  Glenn 
Magnusson  in  a crowded 
sprint.  The  Italian  Giuseppe 
Guerini  was  third,  7min  Msec 
behind. 

“It's  a dream  coming  true,” 
said  28-yearold  Gotti,  who 
now  tarns  his  attention  to  the 
Tour  de  France.  “I  had  been 
thinking  of  a Giro  victory 
since  I began  pedalling  as  a 
! junior.” 


■a  series  bat  Michael  Ath- 
erton knew  that  it  was  only 
a beginning.  If  the  Ashes 
really  are  coming  home,  as 
a carousing  Edgbaston 
crowd  sang  until  they  were 
hoarse,  the  journey  has 
only  just  begun. 

At  such  a time  England 
need  a captain  immersed  in 
reality  and  Atherton  — 
treating  a great  victory  as 
he  often  responded  to 
defeat  with  flat  Northern 
vowel  sounds  and  dipped, 
matter-of-fact  sentences  — 
was  drowning  in  it. 

“I’m  pretty  good  at  keep- 


ing my  feet  on  the  ground,” 
Atherton  said.  “What’s  im- 
portant is  that  we  continue 
the  good  work.” 

Not  everybody  was  con- 
vinced they  had  seen  the 
half  of  it.  Atherton's  41st 
Test  as  captain,  equalling 
Peter  May’s  England  record, 
could,  not  have  been  marked 
by  a more  ebullient,  yet  dis- 
ciplined, performance. 

Atherton  said  the  key 
word  was  continuity.  "Nine 
of  this  England  team  were 
away  in  the  winter.  When 
we  met  np,  the  old  mickey- 
taking  banter  was  still 
there.  Creating  this  team 
atmosphere,  the  continuity 
of  a county  side  if  you  like. 
Is  so  important.” 

For  Atherton  himself 
there  was  even  the  luxury 
of  a small  fourth-innings 
target,  which  presented  an 
adventurous  approach  as 
the  right  policy.  It  is  not 
often  that  he  has  sped  to  a 
Test  half-century  against 
Australia  by  hooking,  pull- 


ing and  driving  on  the  up  as 

te“aiSiti  stop  the  Guardian  Crossword  No  20,985 

adrenalin  flowing  when  the  o 1!*  'u'V'n'" i"',* ............................................ 

crowd  are  singing,”  he  Set  by  RUTUS 
said.  So  what  about  The 


J?.  Y- 


Ashes  Are  Coming  Home, 
Michael?  A good  tune? 
"Yeah,  good  tune,  but 
there’s  a long  way  to  go.” 

Mark  Taylor  suggested, 
as  he  must,  that  he  would 
rather  have  made  nought 
and  won  the  Test  than 
make  a century  and  lose  it. 
but  that  was  never  a realis- 
tic option.  Taylor’s  barren 
run,  and  the  speculation 
that  has  brought  about  his 
future  as  Australia’s  cap- 
tain, has  contributed  to 
their  uncertain  start  to  the 
series.  He  virtually  admit- 
ted as  much  last  night. 

“My  hundred  will  relieve 
the  tension  in  the  side,”  he 
said.  “They  don’t  need  any 
more  distractions.  No  one 
will  be  asking  any  more 
questions  about  Mark 
Taylor.” 


McRae  pair  steer  in  and  out  of  title  race 
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This  week's  winners  of  a CoBns 
EngBsh  Dictionary  are  Candy 
Halstead  of  London.  SW15, 
D P Byrne  of  Nawtownabbsy 
Co  Antrim,  Paul  Joyce  of  Exeter, 
N CtuBcahanks  of  Glasgow,  and 
CYbung  of  Gosport 
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Danrid  WDHams 


COLIN  McRAE  crashed  oat 
of  the  Acropolis  Rally  in 


wof  the  Acropolis  Rally  in 
Greece  yesterday  severely 
denting  his  chances  of  over- 
hauling the  reiging  champion 
Tomml  Makinen  In  the  race 
for  this  year’s  title.  But  in 
Scotland  Colin’s  brother  Alls- 
ter  moved  closer  to  regaining 
the  Mobil  l British  Champi- 
onship by  winning  the  Scot- 
tish Rally. 

Colin  McRae,  who  drives 
for  Subaru,  had  set  the  fastest 
time  an  the  first  stage  at  Ipsl* 
lantis  and  was  pushing  hard 
an  the  second  stage  when  he 
ran  wide  on  the  gravel  sur- 
face and  hit  a bank.  The  im- 
pact pushed  the  steering  rack 


violently  to  one  side  and  bent 1 
the  steering  column.  McRae 
continued  for  a Short  time  but 
was  forced  to  retire  when  the 
column  joint  broke  under  the 
pressure. 

Makinen  started  the  rally, 
the  eighth  round  of  this  year's 
world  championship,  with  a 
slender  six-point  advantage 
over  McRae.  The  Finn  had 
two  punctures  in  his  Mitsubi- 
shi and  spent  much  of  the  day 
trailing  his  British  team-mate 
Bichard  Bums,  who  was  in 
second  place  at  one  point  be- 
fore dropping  to  third,  just  be- 
hind Makmen. 

Sweden’s  Kenneth  Eriks- 
son, McRae’s  team-mate,  took 
the  overall  lead  of  the  event  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  stage. 

The  26-year-old  Altster 


McRae,  from  Lanark,  has  an 
eight-point  lead  in  the  British 
championship  after  heading  a 
Volkswagen  one-two  in  his 
home  event,  which  started 
and  finished  in  Dumfries. 

McRae,  champion  in  1998,  is 
undoubtedly  favourite  for  the 
title  going  into  the  final  two 
rallies  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Isle  of  Men.  But  those 
last  two  rounds  provide  dif- 
ferent challenges  from  foe 
Scottish  event  and  McRae 
knows  that,  with  a possible  75 
points  still  up  for  grabs,  he 
cannot  afford  to  relax. 

“It's  too  early  to  be  confi- 
dent about  the  title,”  said 
McRae,  who  followed  his 

father  .Timmy  and  brother 

Colin  by  winning  on  home 
9o£L 


Across 


9  Music  said  to  get  in  the 
dough  (S) 

10  Contract — there  could  be 
money  In  it!  p) 

11  Brightened  up  when  found 
not  guilty  (7) 

12  Coloured  Bgfttssetlngtess(7) 

13  The  FBI’s  confused  by  these 
deceptions  (4) 

14  Plant  In  peat,  so  it  develops 
(IQ 

10  A schoolboy  howler?  (3-4) 

17  Appearvery  interested,  then 
change  occupation  (7) 

19  Transfix  with  sword  hi 
rehearsal  (3-7) 

22  They  give  a better  Interest 
(4)  • 

24-  Seallatrembte,  yet  brave  it 
somehow  (7) 

25  Officer  has  Intelligence  and 
real  potential  (7) 


26  Net  used  by  ballerinas?  <5) 

27  I grasp  one  form  of  foreign 
capital  (9) 

Down 


1 A matter  of  relative  weight 
and  particular  Importance 
(9.7) 

2 Skilfully  holding  up  tumult  In 
school  get-together  (8) 

3 Hooded  kJfler  (5) 

4 Computerprint-outnot 
easy  to  emulate  (4,4) 

5 You’ll  find  this  admiral  in  foe 
hold  (6) 

6 Kind  of  Western  pasta  (9) 

7 Progressed  quickly  In  skill, 
being  thorough  (6) 

8 Rag  merchant  (9,6) 

is  One  wotikJnlcrerflt  such 
transactions  (4,5) 

17  Taking  someone  on  and 
winning  (8) 
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